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7 
THE NEW ENGLAND HOME. 


THE character of the New-Englander, perhaps more than 
that of any other man, is the result of his home. It is not 
national so much as it is domestic. The virtues which 
make him stand out among men are not the acquirements of 
schools and colleges, of travel and society, the transmission 
of caste, the result of institutions, but virtues brought with 
him in all their power from the home, and set to work upon 
the world. He is not a conformer to things as he finds them, 
but sets himself to make them conform to him. Most tena- 
cious is he of his identity, and, while others lose themselves 
in their surroundings, he is a Yankee to the end. No clime, 
no polish, no position, takes that out of him. It is told of a 
dervish, that by certain signs in the sand he not only decided 
that a camel had passed that way, but that he was lame and 
blind and had lost a tooth. And so by signs as unmistaka- 
ble, sometimes as unnoticed by the careless, you may de- 
tect the presence, the influence of the New-Englander, — 
though you may not see the man. I remember, some years 
ago, after passing through the State of Virginia, and becom- 
ing familiar with the peculiarities of plantation buildings and 
plantation life, that when I entered Fairfax County I felt as 
if I had been suddenly taken back to the quiet farms of my 
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own State. The substantial barns, the well-ordered out- 
buildings, the familiar implements, the green blinds, and a 
certain unmistakable air of New England thrift, surprised 
me, so sudden and so great was the contrast with the ex- 
hausted fields, the shabby negro-quarters, the shiftless aspect, 
of all I had lately seen. “ This looks like New England!” I 
exclaimed, and was told that certain Yankee farmers, some 
years previous, had taken up a tract of exhausted land, and 
had made it what I saw,—had planted New England there. 
So it is wherever he goes. The New-Englander is slow to 
assimilate with other people. He takes his notions, his 
prejudices, his character, Ns home, with him. In strange 
cities I have never failed to detect New-Englanders. There 
is a something about the individual men and women, but 
there is more about their homes, which you cannot mistake. 
Cosmopolite as he is, be it under the tropics, by the western 
sea, or in the eastern clime, under all his outward conform- 
ity, you find him still clinging to the habit and the faith of 
home. 

Whatever of original, peculiar power there may be in the 
New England character, its availability is owing mainly to 
the training of home. I am confident that whatever of good 
in morals, laws, religion, in enterprise, in literature and art, 
may be justly attributable to New England influence, may be 
as justly traced to the New England home. It is the home 
that has made the man. And wherever he is, on the Arctic 
sea or in the California mine, it is the memory of home that 
governs him. His Anglo-Saxon blood would have availed 
him little, but for his Anglo-Saxon home. It is with man as 
with the horse, the blood is little without the training; and 
when we feel inclined to brag a little,—a thing New-Eng- 
landers have a Jittle inclination to, —or when we trace in 
the history and progress of this young world the influences 
of New England, let us remember, that but for her simple 
and humble homes none of these things could be. These 
have made our people. We and others are apt to attribute 
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a certain indisputable pre-eminence in our citizens to our 
common schools; and so far as mental training goes, this is 
true ; but we must not forget that it is the moral character- 
istics of the New-Englander, more than the mental, which 
have marked him out as separate and peculiar, — these 
which have exerted so wide an influence at home and abroad, 
—and these are the products of our homes. I shall never 
forget a remark once made to me by a gentleman of Northern 
New York. “TI take it for granted,” said he, “ that a New- 
Yorker is dishonest until I can prove him honest, but that a 
Massachusetts man is honest until I can prove him dis- 
honest.” I should not have liked to make the remark my- 
self, nor should I be willing to subscribe to it in full; but, as 
coming from one not of New England, it was worthy of 
remembrance. I believe there is a reputation of this sort 
abroad, —that-in financial, as in other matters, our own 
name stands in the advance; and again I say that I believe 
this is mainly because of our homes, — because of what we 
were taught, and what we saw of stern and sterling integrity 
in the far-back days of childhood. And if we are to keep 
that proud place in coming generations, if we are to furnish 
our sons with that capital, better than gold, which has been 
the element of success with us, we must come back to a 
truer love for, and a more watchful care over, home; we 
must not suffer these more exciting and brilliant outside 
things to usurp the power and privilege which is of right its 
alone, but with a something of the old Puritan spirit, if 
need be, insist upon those virtues, and those restrictions, in 
which we can now see lie the foundations of character and 
usefulness. We are letting the world master the home. 
The sceptre is passing awdy from the hearth-stone. By our 
altars and our fires we ought to make our stand, and over 
the ashes of the past contend for the security of the future. 
With us who are in the dust and heat of the present is the 
twofold duty of keeping to the standard transmitted us, and 
transmitting it as we have received it. It is the legacy of 
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our fathers, of which we are the stewards. It is that by 
which they have won their proud place in history. While 
crowns have crumbled and nations wasted and great reputa- 
tions perished, brighter and brighter has grown the halo that 
encircles the memories of those who planted and gave the 
distinctive character to the New England home. That is all 
they had to give, —that is all we have to bequeath. Stern 
and bleak are New England hills and New England shores. 
Contrasted with the fatness of the plantation and the prairie, 
her soil may seem sterile and her harvests meagre. Granite 
and ice may be the only raw material we have to offset the 
more tempting produce of kindlier climes ; but —I say it in 
no boasting mood—I know no spot upon which the sun 
shines which has such capacity for raising men. Here clus- 
ter, centre, and combine all that can be asked for the best 
advantage of the race, — a climate that invigorates the body, 
a soil that demands and remunerates labor, rivers for our 
manufactures, the ocean for traffic and for sustenance, laws, 
churches, colleges, schools, and behind them all, greater than 
all, homes. They will not rank outwardly with baronial 
castles, or ancestral halls, or, it may be, with the courtlier 
homes of the “ Old Dominion.”” Engraved upon the page 
of history, the world would pass them by for those of sound- 
ing name or medieval architecture, but under the low roof, 
within the farmer’s kitchen, beneath the drooping elm, have 
been born and cultured men, who, take it for all in all, are 
the marked men of the past two centuries. 

It is the privilege, as well as the duty, of every man to 
speak well of the country and the place in which he was 
born, provided he do no injustice to any other. He is traitor 
to some of the finest and holiest instincts of humanity if he 
do not. I do not deny to any their distinctive virtues and 
attainments, but the occasion only demands that I should 
speak of New England, and point out some peculiarities in 
her past homes, which cannot be spared from the present, 
if our future is to exert the influence for good broadly as- 
cribed to our past. 
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Of these characteristics I shall place first religion, because 
it is essential to the idea of a true New England home, fun- 
damental to a true New England character. It is not a little 
curious that in all the Colonies there was some distinct, sep- 
arate religious tendency, if not faith, even in those with 
whose organization religion had nothing to do. Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, Maryland, Georgia, are largely impregnated 
with the peculiar religious views of the primitive settlers, 
and individuals and homes are largely influenced by them. 
It was not merely that our fathers fled hither for conscience’ 
sake, and made religion as the corner-stone of their new polity, 
but it was the kind of religion they professed, and the kind 
of character which grew from it, that have made us the pe- 
culiar people that we are. The Puritan faith, grafted on the 
Anglo-Saxon stock, has resulted in a man unlike any exist- 
ing type, —a man to be known to the ages as introducing a 
new moral and intellectual order. Leave out either element, 
or place them under other circumstances, and the product 
were quite another thing. There was much that was gloomy 
and austere, much that was narrow and bigoted, much that 
was untrue or perverted, in the Puritan faith, but there 
was also much of what the human spirit always needs most, 
a downright, indomitable religious trust, a sincere, though 
sometimes mistaken, service of God, —a service by no means 
wanting in gratitude, if never breaking into exuberant joy, 
—a faith to which we do gross injustice when we regard it 
as only stern and forbidding. 

When I see what substantial and endtring good has come 
to our homes because of the rigor of faith and discipline 
among, our ancestors, I am more and more, in the value of 
the fruit, inclined to forget that the tree was not perfect. 
Here in New England, because of that rigor, has sprung a 
more liberal element, toning down the sharper and harsher 
features of old creeds, and breathing a larger spirit into the 
interpretations of the Divine will,— not driving God out of 
our homes, but making him a brighter presence in them, — 
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while life, as it rolls on with all its various experience and 
teachings, modifies, without destroying, those views of duty 
and of God our earlier days received. The best that is in us 
we feel has come from the religion of home, the truths it 
taught, the duties it enforced, the faith it manifested. The 
Bible may have been too exclusively our Sunday book, the 
old home prayers may have been tediously long, the home 
requirements exact, and home privileges few, and home 
discipline stern; and yet what do we not owe to them just 
as they were? 

Nor can we spare religion, vital, practical, out of the home 
of the present. If we do, the peculiar glory of the New 
England home perishes. Its support is gone. If there be 
no home religion, no controlling, sanctifying influence taking 
its rise in that, and mighty because of it, —no one steady, 
holy law, — the New England home has only a name to live, 
and our posterity must receive from us that which is but the 
shadow of its former self. You who are neglecting religion 
in your homes, — as too many are, — who allow fashion and 
vanity and parade and selfishness to reign there, and not God, 
— reflect that you are so defrauding posterity of that which 
has made you what you are. It shall go hardly with New 
England character and New England influence when relig- 
ious faith shall cease to characterize and control our homes! 

Obedient themselves to the commandments of God, it was 
inevitable that our fathers should in turn exact obedience of 
their children. With all the inflexible strictness of the Deca- 
logue the law of the home was propounded and administered. 
As they expected God would deal with them, so they dealt 
with theirs, with less of mercy than of justice. It was one 
great point with them— to use our common word — that 
children should “mind.” Unhesitating, unquestioning obe- 
dience was the law. No abating, no parleying, no giving 
reasons, no hearing excuses, no suspense of opinion, no revo- 
cation of command, no confession of mistake, but the word 
once uttered, the will once expressed, that was to be obeyed 
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though the heavens should fall. The autocracy of a father’s 
will, against which the mother set herself, and children plead 
and wept in vain, was a part of the religious faith of the time. 
Beneath the stern exterior, there might be a yearning or a 
breaking heart ; but was he not standing in a God-appointed 
trust ? was he not to be held to strict account should he not 
do his duty? And so the more they wept and plead, the 
more his own heart yearned, the more resolvedly he set him- 
self to carry out the thing he had decreed. We can most 
of us look back to modes of home government and forms of 
home discipline now almost obsolete. They seem almost 
savage to us now; and then they seemed pitiless, — less the 
decisions of affection than the decrees of will. But from 
their stand-point I believe that they were right. They se- 
cured obedience. There were nowhere such well-ordered 
households as in New England. Fewer sons became prodi- 
gal, fewer daughters tasted of shame. The riots and revels 
of the rich and gay were to them unknown ; but they grew 
up to fear God, to reverence virtue, to respect years and hon- 
or experience, — formal and precise, no doubt, and pinched 
in their views of life and heaven, yet possessed of sterling 
qualities which stood them well in the world. It has been 
said that he who would govern must have first learned to 
obey. And this is true, whether the government be that of 
self or of many; and thus our fathers, by compelling obe- 
dience in their children, enabled them to rule themselves, 
and fitted them to rule wisely in their homes, and made of 
us the law-respecting and the law-abiding people that we 
are. 

In the genuine New England home of to-day, still that 
good, old-fashioned thing called obedience lingers. In too 
many homes, judging by what we see and hear, it is deemed 
intrusive, and turned out. Parents have ceased to command 
where children have ceased to obey. Aspiring boys and 
girls put down fathers and mothers, and set aside the will 
of middle life as old and slow. I have heard boys in short 
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jackets ridicule their mothers, snub their fathers, and behind 
their backs say everything of them but what was decent 
and filial. I have known pert misses, scarcely in their teens, 
override authority and entreaty, and boast among their as- 
sociates of the manner in which they had got round their 
mothers. One may gather from his own observation and 
experience the most atrocious instances of disrespect and 
misrule, such as would disgrace an age of barbarism. And 
unfortunately we have come to consider all this as inevita- 
ble, and are lamenting as incurable that which is the work 
of our own hands. The trouble grows out of the fact that 
we have not insisted upon obedience. Desirous of avoiding 
the harshness of our own early experience, we have insensi- 
bly run into a more pernicious extreme, relaxing all family 
discipline, and becoming a mere “ mush of concession ” — as 
Emerson says— to our children. If we give a command, 
they feel pretty sure it will not be insisted on; if we make 
a threat, they feel confident it will not be executed ; if we 
establish a law, in a little while they know we shall grow 
tired of enforcing it. And so we have virtually put home 
into the hands of our children, as old Helios put the horses 
of the sun into the hands of Phaeton, and they seem driving 
us to much the same disaster. But there are homes where 
obedience is still believed in and enforced, and they are not 
the most wretched, but the brightest and the gladdest, the 
true types of the New England home. Irksome and old- 
fashioned, stale and unprofitable, as our young people deem 
obedience, home joy, happiness, growth, all that is peculiar 
and best about home, are because of it. As in the universe 
all harmony is because of one controlling will, all order be- 
cause of consent to law, so, in the home, harmony and order 
—the topmost, graces and virtues—are only through obe- 
dience. Were every element and world to have their will 
and way, and sea and star and fire insist upon their right, 
something worse than chaos must ensue ; and such must be 
the crash and wreck of home where each rebels against the 
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central authority and law, and makes a law unto itself. In 
the true home there will be obedience claimed and yielded 
as a thing of course. So long as a child, whatever his years, 
shall remain as a member of the home, so long is he under 
the law of home. 

I am no advocate of the old rigor of family discipline. 
The same end, I believe, may be better secured some other 
way. Firmness and mildness are not antagonistic qualities. 
The gentlest beings are most inflexible. The best-regulated 
household I have known was ruled over by the gentlest 
spirit, — the firm, sweet mother-love recognized in the daily 
beauty of child-life. Such spirits win to obedience, and that 
is ever better than compulsion. A wise man says that “ the 
triumph of domestic rule is for the master’s presence not to 
be felt as a restraint.” I should say the same of his will. 

Another feature in the New England home is its thrift, 
which many would select as the prominent characteristic of 
the New England character. I know it has not a very savory 
name among the more reckless of our own blood and the 
more haughty inheritors of wealth, as it has no place where 
labor is despised and toil considered dishonorable. I know 
that sometimes, under the pressure of opinion, the gibes of 
society, the demands of fashion, our own repudiate the old 
home virtue. They do it to their shame. These senseless 
flings recoil upon those who make them. A proper Yankee 
thrift is a genuine virtue. Where it degenerates, as it too 
frequently does, into parsimony and meanness, it becomes 
every way and utterly despicable. The meanest man on the 
face of the earth is a mean Yankee. But his meanness is the 
caricature, not the consequence, of his thrift. See what that 
thrift is in those neat homesteads that snuggle away under the 
trees among the hills, where the economy that is not mechan- 
ical, but moral, rules. The whole home speaks of it, — the 
spare room, the parlor kept for company ; this little luxury, 
that little convenience ; the well-stored, well-kept kitchen ; the 
tools, the barns, the orchards, the meadows. With each year’s 
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increase some new necessity or charm or luxury is added. 
Books are bought, improvements adopted, the house repaired, 
daughters sent to school and sons to college, and a thousand 
things accomplished, impossible to so small an income but for 
the native, the home-bred thrift. Go where you will, and all 
over New England, written in indelible letters, is the word 
thrift. The European reads it with surprise, as he contrasts 
the homes of the laboring population of this young country 
with what he has been wont to see, and the Southern believer 
in slavery almost forgets his faith as, all up and down this 
bleak and sterile region, he sees engraved a word he searches 
for in vain under his own more genial sky and patriarchal 
system. For what it does out of the home, see where great 
cities have risen within our own memories, whose busy looms 
dispute already the markets of the world; see whole States 
rising to power and opulence and character; on every sea 
behold swift ships bearing away the palm, and in remotest 
corners, wherever man has trod, some token of the New 
England thrift. The barefoot boy, outgrowing his country 
home, becomes the merchant prince, a man of character as 
well as wealth; and the hungry, runaway apprentice sits 
in the presence of kings, and wrests the lightnings from 
heaven and the sceptre from tyrants. It is no mean quality 
that does all this, that really bears the burden of the nation 
and makes its success and glory, that strides cn ever to more 
and more signal conquests, while they who sneer dwindle 
daily. Better the thrift of honorable personal endeavor than 
all the gold of old family hoarding, or that which comes of 
the woes and wrongs of the enslaved. 

Our New England homes must see to it that they do not 
part with this characteristic. It has its rise and growth in 
them, and when we shall learn to despise economy, reject 
the wholesome maxims and restraints by which our fathers 
throve, when we shall fling ourselves into the vortex of dis- 
play, then we shall lose one of the truest features of our lin- 
eage, and, stepping into the vulgar contentions of vulgar life, 
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let ourselves down from the vantage-ground we now possess. 
Never be ashamed of your New England thrift, but let it be 
your glory; never from your homes banish its precept and 
its practice. Controlled by principle, it cannot degenerate 
into meanness, while it will make the home smile for you 
and for your children, and will add for all a charm, solid and 
real. For a moment recall the home of the shiftless; think 
of the blight such a home is upon young hearts and hopes ; 
think of the homes of the extravagant and spendthrift, and 
for what they are preparing their children, then turn to your 
own, and resolve that, though men may scoff and condemn, 
for you the law of home shall be prudence, economy, thrift ! 
I can enumerate but a single other characteristic of the 
New England home, hospitality. It has been somewhat the 
fashion to deny this virtue to the New-Englander. I have 
heard men from the South and West abuse the East for its 
niggardly inhospitality ; and if there were no other forms of 
hospitality than their own, they might be right. But hospi- 
tality must always vary in its expression with the position, 
the character, the advantages, of the individual or race. The 
hospitality of the African negress to the traveller, which has 
passed into the songs of our nursery, is none the less genuine 
than that of the Southern planter, who, with everything com- 
bining to make the entertainment of stranger or friend easy 
and delightful, has been accepted, this side of the Atlantic, 
as the true type of hospitality, fascinating our Northern par- 
ticipants in it, and adding their voice to the hue and ery 
which sets against their own section. The fact is, hospitality 
is a thing of the heart, not to be gauged by demonstration 
so much as by sentiment, and I thoroughly believe that in 
no portion of the earth is the sentiment more deeply planted 
or more widely diffused. The New-Englander is apt to be a 
man of narrow income. The whole method of his living has 
to be regulated by strictest economy. He must watch and 
stop the little leaks, so he cannot afford that offhand and 
lavish outlay of time and money which his heart prompts, 
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and which, after all, makes up the seeming superiority of a 
Southern hospitality. He has no slaves to do his bidding, 
no countless acres to supply his table, no store of horses for 
his guests, but he has all the heart and will; and though his 
natural reserve, his want of personal grace,— which is so 
large a charm in the residents of a warmer climate, — may 
not make his greeting quite so impressive, or his expressions 
of interest so frequent, or his acts so many, yet he has none 
the less a hearty desire to do the best he can within his lim- 
its. I insist that the New England heart is as large, its hos- 
pitalities as broad and deep and high, as any upon earth. If 
I were to complain of New-England hospitality at all, I should 
say that we do not take it easy enough. We do not leave 
our guests enough to themselves. Our hospitalities are too 
much a task; they cost us too much in time and anxiety 
and money, and, because we think these essential, our native 
thrift sometimes demurs or forbids. These are mistakes in 
the methods of hospitality, but the root of the thing is in us. 
Where will you go in New England that you will not find it? 
At what door will you knock that it shall not welcome you ? 
An hungered, weary, a stranger, or sick, unstinted kindliness 
will minister to your necessities. I have travelled much on 
foot through New England, much among the by-roads of our 
villages, and I never found anything but the broadest wel- 
come and the kindliest cheer,—rude, rough, coarse, per- 
haps, but hearty and true. 

I found myself one winter’s morning some twenty miles 
away from home. During the night there had come up 
one of those fiercely driving snow-storms, which now and 
then sweep along the coast, and lay their embargo upon all 
out-door movement. It was a pitiless morning, but I felt 
uneasy about my home, and I must go. Well wrapped in 
coat and shawl, and with a good heart, I started, only as 
I turned the first corner to find the shawl stripped from 
me and whirled into the air, and to see my hat, after some 
mad capers, plunge desperately into the river. The hand- 
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kerchief that supplied its place soon became a useless mass 
of frozen snow and ice, and with a bare head I pursued my 
way, here fording, amid floating blocks of ice, a road over 
which the rebellious tide had made a breach, there lifting 
my sleigh bodily over a drift through which my mare could 
not drag it; now losing my balance and becoming actually 
buried beneath yielding masses of snow, and now encour- 
aging the faithful beast, who never through all that day’s 
terror for a moment faltered. Once from an opened door 
I heard a voice shout out that, under the circumstances, very 
aggravating reminder of the difficulty of the road to Jordan, 
and once in the moment of despair, like an apparition, some 
good Samaritan appeared with a shovel, and as silently dis- 
appeared. That was all my cheer. It was not of myself, 
however, that I meant to speak; and as I have never told 
to any the full story of that day, I should hardly begin 
here. Let me only say, that the night had set in bitterly 
cold; I had deserted my broken sleigh; I had been com- 
pelled to abandon the willing back of my mare, — brown, 
when we started, but now from fore-top to fetlock unspotted 
white, —and through the darkness, through the drifts, with 
words of cheer was urging her weary limbs, that made a 
path for me. Without rest we had toiled nine weary hours, 
and made ten miles, when her better instinct brought our 
labor and exposure to a close. Seeing a barn not far from 
the road-side, she made directly for it, and no coaxing of 
mine could prevent. I felt that she was right, and I turned 
toward the house, and knocked, and asked shelter and food. 
I know that it was a strange apparition presented itself 
before that young girl, — with matted and frozen locks, hat- 
less, shivering, probably the only mortal outside the house 
she had seen that day,—and I did not wonder that she 
ran. But the gray-haired father came, and bade me wel- 
come, went to the barn and provided for my horse, made 
me a place at the kitchen fire, while the good wife brought 
out the mystery and wealth of home-made pie and cake, 
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the welcome luxury of tea. Around the evening fire we 
sat and talked, —I a stranger, yet a friend within his gates, 
he a courteous, kindly, and well-pleased host; and the even- 
ing I had dreaded waned, and when the night hours came, 
I found the best chamber, with its spotless drapery and 
marvellous feather-bed, inviting my weary and aching body 
to its embrace. With the morrow rose the sun, and after 
breakfast the old man went with me to the woods where 
I had left my sleigh, dug it cut, and tied it up, and showed 
me how he thought I could best reach home. What could 
I do? Words were little, money was less; and yet, so uni- 
versally is man reduced to a contemptible money shift, that 
as I uttered the words of acknowledgment involuntarily I 
put my hand upon my purse. He fixed his mild, gray eye 
upon me as he said, “ No sir; that would spoil it all.” The 
act and the sentiment are type of that true spirit of hospi- 
tality which pervades New England, — not showy, or obtru- 
sive, but delighting to minister of such as it has to the want 
of the stranger and the pleasure of the friend. 

If now I were to be asked my ideal of a New England 
home,— which is my ideal of an earthly home, —I should 
answer somewhat thus;—a house standing alone, roomy, 
convenient, that should convey, immediately and only, to the 
beholder the idea of home, not far from some thrifty New 
England village. About it should cluster all the means and 
appliances of the farm, above it droop the branches of the elm, 
before it spread meadow and orchard, and somewhere, not 
far, woods, waters, and hills. It should wear within in every 
appointment the aspect of home,—no show furniture, no 
show rooms, no waste decoration, no useless expense, but only 
such luxuries as minister to the growth of heart and mind, 
with such accessories of comfort as should minister to ease 
without provoking sloth. Here I would have children of 
both sexes, including the baby, without which no household 
is complete. And the house should be for them as much as 
for me; more for them than for any guests. With these 
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children I would grow old, establishing between myself and 
them the fullest confidence, causing them to find in me their 
truest friend, and making home the dearest of all places, the 
sweetest of all words. It should be the centre of gentle but 
permanent influences, and from its daily converse and its 
evening fireside should go precept and example to mould the 
life and bless the memory. For its relaxations there should 
be amusements ; for its mental culture, books; for its refine- 
ment, music and such works of art as could be afforded ; for 
its higher nature, daily religion, and on the Sabbath that 
keeping of holy time which should not weary, while it led 
them into a deeper contemplation of the things of God than 
the routine and bustle of other days allow. Well-ordered, 
thrifty, and hospitable, such a home would combine all that 
man has a right to ask, all that is best of what God has to 
give. Such homes there have been, and by the blessing of 
God such homes shall ever be. 

Leaving out that which to me is essential to the picture, 
but not essential to the fact, the homestead, what is there 
here impossible to any one? What is there essential to a 
true home that we may not all make? I insist upon it that 
we should think more of the house we live in. Even in the 
crowded, illy-built suburbs, of high rents and taxes, in which 
many of us are forced to live, there is a choice. A few dol- 
lars, too often foolishly begrudged, may make a vast differ- 
ence in your doctor’s bill and your children’s character. 
Plague and cholera have been known to waste the shady side 
of the street, and spare that on which the sun shone. The 
home needs the sunshine for the body and the heart. If I 
could make my voice heard, I would proclaim in every New 
England village the folly of rushing toward a centre, of 
pinching men and children up in little pens near a main 
street, when God’s great wide world is open, and there is 
room enough, near enough, for every necessity. Healthier 
would life be morally and physically could we break away 
from the absurdity of crowded villages, and spread out into 
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the country which God made, where sun and air, pure as He 
creates them, could reach us. The house you live in should 
be such as will help you carry out the purposes of the family 
organization, and in no way hinder; the home you build 
within it should be a place of happiness, a nursery for the 
world and a training-ground for heaven ; and there is no one 
of us but may make it these if we will. 

Wherever you find man, you find his strongest instinct is 
his love for home. Take the Esquimaux from his blubber 
and his ice-hut to the luxury and splendor of the tropic, 
and he droops and dies; the Swiss peasant amid the gayety 
of the Parisian metropolis sickens at the thought of the wild 
mountain-air and the evening cry of the goats; and the New- 
Englander, cosmopolitan as he is, stifles the yearnings of his 
heart by surrounding himself with the things that remind 
him of his old home. In every language there are songs of 
home, touching the heart’s deep deeps ; and among them all 
one to us dearer than the rest, that seems a special inspira- 
tion, so exquisitely do the music and the words join hands to 
express what otherwise were inexpressible. Scarcely thirty 
years: ago, a man of genius and of disappointment, child of 
a New England home, gave in his need to Charles Kemble, 
then manager of the theatre at Covent Garden, for the sum 
of thirty pounds, the manuscript of the opera of “ Clari, or 
the Maid of Milan.”’ As I remember it, it is mainly notice- 
able for its one lyric gem, the low, longing utterance of a 
weary and despondent exile. It made the fortune of every 
one prominently connected with it, except the author, who 
was not even complimented with a copy of his own song. It 
secured to Miss Tree, who first sang it, a wealthy husband ; 
it filled the treasury of the theatre; within two years the 
publishers were estimated to have made $10,000. by it. 
Since then it has gone wherever the English tongue has gone, 
it is enshrined in every heart, its music and its words wake 
in each and all one sentiment, the first to live, the last to die. 
When the returning regiments — the wreck and remnant of 
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that great Crimean struggle — marched in triumph through 
the streets of London, stepping to the martial strains of Eng- 
land’s grand anthem, “ God save the Queen,” as the first 
rank wheeled beneath the gates of the Horse Guards, — the 
great head-quarters of the army,— the anthem died away, 
and slowly, sweetly, softly, and with an electric power that 
thrilled through every soldier heart, and called, unbidden, 
warrior tears, — arose the strains of “* Home, sweet, sweet 
Home!” They were men who had faced death for months 
and years unmoved, and many of the quicker sensibilities 
had been blunted by familiarity with scenes of violence and 
blood, but there slumbered underneath, pure and strong 
and fervent, the love of home; and as those long-familiar 
notes fell on their ears, there amid old scenes and sym- 
pathetic faces, they were no longer war-worn veterans, 
proudly returning from hard-earned fields, but little chil- 
dren at the cottage-door,— the dear, far-off, long-left home ! 
So is it with us, warriors on another field and in a sterner 
strife. Life’s stirring duties and necessities, calling for the 
strong and stern in man, make us oblivious to, suspicious of, 
the finer sentiments, which proudly and foolishly we strive to 
crush. But in the pauses of the fight, in scenes of peril or 
success, in moments of victory and triumph, some stray, 
secret influence of the long past comes surging over us, 
— some well-remembered token of our own “ sweet home,” 
—and we are children again in that far bygone of better 
days! Blessed be God for the halcyon days and the holy 
memories of home, — the best, the happiest spot on earth, — 
so bright, so happy, that, when we speak of that Heavenly 
Father’s mansion which lies before, we give it the selfsame 
name that the mansion lying behind us bears, — Home! 

J. F. W. W. 
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In the land of song and story 
Many a sculptured pile we meet, 

Where Art lays her richest glory 
At her great Inspirer’s feet. 


O’er the dim aisles faintly streaming 
Glides the light from windows tall, 

Where mild saints in vesture beaming 
Shine as through heaven’s parted wall. 


Not the work of earthly painter 
This transparent, heavenly hue ; 

’T is the light, now clear, now fainter, 
Shining all their garments through, 


On each upturned feature gleaming, 
Thrilling in each downward glance, 
Of the Virgin Mother dreaming, 
Of the Apostle rapt in trance, — 


’T is the heaven-light shining through them, 


Mingling with their native hue, 
That can thus with power endue them, 
Can exalt and soften too. 


And methinks ’tis well their faces 
This pure radiance should illume, 

E’en if on their brow the traces 
Linger yet of mortal gloom. 


For ’t was thus ’mid all the sorrow 
That beset their earthly way, 
Light each holy face would borrow 

From the God of heavenly day. 
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And as this dim radiance raises 
Faith and Hope before unknown, 

When the uplifted eye but gazes 
On the sunlight pure and lone, 


So the Almighty’s fearful glory, 
Though its brightness half depart, 

Shining through a human story, 
Toucheth more the human heart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


Our subject, The Origin of Man, involves three distinct 


questions, upon each of which the science and the theology 


of the day stand opposed. 
1st. Was man created miraculously out of the dust of the 


ground ? 

2d. Did all mankind originate from a single pair ? 

3d. Has his duration upon the earth been longer than 
about six thousand years ? 

In the limits of a single chapter we must treat as we can 
themes so broad, the proper handling and development of 
which would fill a volume. 

In our process of investigation, we penetrated, as with a 
mental telescope, the foregone ages of time, even into that 
vast and voiceless eternity, when as yet time and space and 
nature were not, and the Infinite God was all in all. We 
beheld the birth of the material universe; matter evolved 
from the prior substance of spirit, and existing at first in the 
form of the rarest and subtlest ethers. We saw this grand 
ovum, or germ, fecundated by the Creative Spirit, developing 
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into vast nebule or nuclei, from which successively unfolded 
solar systems, planetary systems, flaming spheroids, geologi- 
cal epochs, mineral aggregations, plants in their regular 
order of ascension from lowest to highest, animals rising 
from the sponge and the jelly-fish, through sea-worms, fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and beasts, the diapason closing full in man. 

In the first dawn of being, simple vitality was united to 
matter; this vitality in each ascending period became of a 
higher and yet higher order,—the vitality of the mollusk, 
the fish, the reptile, the mammal, the responsible and immor- 
tal man. 

Creation from the first has been in continual effort to put 
forth the human form. Mineral, vegetable, and animal 
forms — nay, atmospheres, planets, and suns—are nothing 
else than so many means and tendencies to man, on dif- 
fering stages of his transit. Finite man resumes them all, 
and ends the serial chain. Low down in the series we 
find animal forms with but a spine and head; then limbs 
and other organs begin to show themselves, one by one, — 
claws and fins shadowing forth the five fingers of a man, 


* and the approach to the human form growing more distinct, 


till man appears, with his dual nature, animal and spiritual, 
and rounds the full circle. 

And all these changes are law-developed and law-governed, 
with no savor of chance or of miracle in them. By no mi- 
raculous, unlinked, and unrelated effort of Divine power 
were they caused; the large analogies of nature all forbid. 
Nor yet did matter climb its spiral round from chaos to crys- 
tal, from crystal to plant, from plant to animal, and from 
animal to man, by the power of any laws inherent in itself. 
Matter cannot act independently of God, nor of itself as- 
cend a single step in its development. Life and its powers 
are spiritual, and it was spiritual forces that pushed each of 
Nature’s successive kingdoms into air and life. The worlds, 
with their contents, are outgoings from God. It is the 
Spirit of God that tints the flower, that forms the fruit, 
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that arches the firmament, that rounds and lights the star. 
It was the Creative Spirit, that, through the power of an up- 
ward attraction, drew the atomic particles into higher, and 
still higher, and finally into highest forms ;—the mineral, 
the vegetable, the animal, each growing out of the kingdom 
next below, with the Divine Spirit as its procreant and vital- 
izing cause. 

And the same law of progress which evolved the vegetable 
from the mineral, and the animal from the vegetable, like- 
wise unfolded man from the animal. As the rock, the plant, 
and the beast were not isolated and arbitrary creations, but 
each rising from the kingdom next below, so was man not 
‘‘ formed out of the dust” by the fiat of God; he stands on 
the pyramid of being, linked with all below, as the form to 
which they all aspire. To create the human races would 
require a no more special mandate than the creation of the 
crystals of the earth, the flowers of the field, the birds of 
the air, or the various animal tribes that people land and sea. 
Like the plant, and like the animal, when his time arrived, 
man came. When all things were ready, he was ushered 
in, and vested with rule over “ the fish of the sea, the fowls 
of the air, and every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” 

And the chain of Nature’s being is continuous still. All 
her branches and families interweave. Thus, for example, 
we find bitumen and sulphur linking earth and metals; vit- 
riols uniting metals with salts; crystals connecting salts with 
stones ; and lithophytes joining plants and stones. Again, 
the polypus unites plants to insects; and the humming-bird 
insects to birds. The African vegetable serpent connects 
plants with reptiles, the tube-worm joins shells with rep- 
tiles, the eel forms a passage from reptiles to fish, the flying- 
fish unites fish with birds, the bat and flying-squirrel link 
birds to quadrupeds, and the monkey gives the hand equally 
to quadruped and to man. Man by his physical nature is 
linked to the brute creation on the one hand, and by his 
spiritual soul to heaven, on the other! 
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Nature discloses about nine hundred millions of plants, 
rising step by step, the lowest interweaving with the lifeless 
mineral, and the highest piercing the domain of animal life. 
Above these are one hundred and fifty millions of animals, 
in regular lines of ascent, the lowest blending with the vege- 
table, and the highest stretching forth his hand to man. 
This is the grand ladder of progression, up which, from the 
lowest round, man has climbed to his kingdom. 

Man is the head and heart of Nature. The world is 
because man is. The reason of everything it contains is 
written in the book of human nature. He finds it physi- 
ologically in his body, and spiritually in his soul. 

All lower things are mute predictions of man. The sap 
of the tree foretells his blood, and the hoof of the quad- 
ruped prefigures his hand. Man is not only man; he is 
all things ; — every part of the universe in turn, as we change 
our point of view. It was said of Proteus: “ First, indeed, 
he became a lion with noble mane, and then a dragon, and 
a leopard, and a great boar; and then he became liquid 
water, and a lofty-leaved tree.” Prior to all worlds, man 
is the oldest idea in creation; nothing was ever moulded 
into form, or vitalized by the Divine breath, that was not 
a prophecy of something to be afterwards unfolded in him. 
Man halts midway between animality and divinity ; he is 
semi-beast, semi-god. As Deity’s highest personification on 
earth, he appears cut off from the animal world.’ But this 
is only an appearance, for the closest relations exist. 

As life, in its climbing path, has left way-marks all along, 
from the simple cell to the most complex animal, so has 
it left traces at every step from the animal to the human 
being. In him unite zodphyte and fish, reptile and mam- 
mal, and he confesses this in brain and bone, in faculty 
and function. As the crystal is but a mineral flower, and 
the plant but a vegetable crystal, and the animal but a 
plant with senses, locomotion, and nerves, so is man an 
animal in every respect; but in addition thereto he pos- 
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sesses a unique moral and spiritual life, in which consists 
his humanity. 
“Man doth usurp all space, 
Stares thee, in rock, bush, river, in the face. 


’T is no sea thou seest in the sea, 
*T is but a disguised humanity.” 


A beautiful proof of this is found in his forming state of 
being, before birth. At first he is a zodphyte,—a gelati- 
nous body, with no organs whatever, and not even the least 
trace of a nervous system. Then slowly lines of nerves can 
be detected, a spine, a nervous system, and a brain appear 
rudely outlined, and he rises to the rank of the fish. Then 
his brain represents that of a turtle, then that of a bird, 
then that of various mammals, till at length it compasses 
the brain of man, and rises to the grade of a human being. 
Thus the brain and nervous system of man, in their embry- 
onic growth, pass through all the series of animal life, from 
the lowest to the highest. 

As the forming body of man grows out of the lower stages, 
it sometimes retains a permanent trace of its transition. 
Some have hair-lip and cleft palate ; some have webbed fin- 
gers and toes; some have the nose curved like a beak, or 
the nails pointed like claws. Says Agassiz: “ All animals 
have, in the beginning, one uniform structure; and they 
change to such widely differing forms in their full-grown 
state, simply by gradual and successive changes upon one 
plan. There is a period when the young bird has not only 
the form, but the structure, and even the fins, of the fish. 
The young rabbit at one time resembles so closely the fish, 
that it even has gills, living in a sack full of water, breath- 
ing as fishes do.” And on the best-formed neck of man 
or woman, the remains of these same openings, or gills, 
may occasionally be seen. 

The whole animal creation, from the mollusk to the man, 
have passed through the same gateway and travelled the 
same path. The degree of development varies with the 
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length of the path. The brain in all living beings is formed 
on one plan, and the process of growth is the same in each; 
but at a certain point the lowest stop. Others go farther 
before their development is arrested. Man, beginning at 
the same point, goes farthest of all. He ascends to and 
surpasses the highest, hence he is the most intelligent. 
Birds have a third eyelid, which is of essential use to them, 
and is always present. In man the same eyelid is readily 
seen as a minute scale, of no possible use. 

In man there is a little cartilage, hardly visible, joined 
to one of the nostril-bones, and entirely useless. But in 
the horse these shut off the great cavity of the nostrils 
from foreign bodies, and in the whale they grow to the 
size of bolsters, sealing the nostrils against a thousand fath- 
oms of water as the animal plunges into the abysses of the 
ocean. 

In the grazing animals a strong muscle supports the 
head while eating. The same is found in man, but as 
it is not needed, it is only a thin white line of cartilage. 


As the organic remains in the rocky strata show the lines 
of the earth’s progress, so these abortive and useless or- 
gans in man reveal the animal stock from which he was 


derived. 

The calm eye of philosophy, viewing these suggestive facts, 
and innumerable others which I have no space to unfold, 
concludes that man was not made miraculously out of the 
dust of the earth, or in any other way inconsistent with 
nature. Philosophy teaches that the first animal forms which 
could be distinctively called men originated from the high- 
est species of the animal kingdom. Man derived his bodily 
existence from the species next below him. He was born 
of a female of the most advanced of the Simian tribe, and 
ensouled from on high. The ape is of all animals, undoubt- 
edly, the nearest related to man, and he must have been 
the common stock from which all the human races were 
derived. He has the face of a man, with flat jaws, filled 
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with teeth closely resembling his. Its ears are like man’s 
in most respects. Its organs of speech are quite perfectly 
formed, and it has a rude speech, by which its wants are 
expressed. Its brain is large and almost human, approach- 
ing nearer to the brain of man in its general form and 
convolutions than that of any other animal. 

I have seen it, says Buffon, sit at table, unfold its napkin, 
wipe its lips, use its spoon and fork, take a cup and saucer, 
put in sugar, pour out its tea, and leave it to cool before 
drinking. In Africa they are taken young, and tamed, where 
they show an astonishing power of imitation. In its wild 
state the orang walks erect. It builds itself a hut as a shel- 
ter against the sun and the tropical rains. They usually go 
in troops, with a leader, whose commands they obey ; and 
when one of their comrades dies, they bury it with branches 
and leaves. Anecdotes like these may serve to show how 
near in intelligence this species of animal approaches to man. 

On the other hand, many facts present themselves show- 
ing how closely man approaches the orang. Take, for in- 
stance, one of the lowest types of man, the wild Hottentot 
Bushman, or the degraded Papuan tribes ; — the nose thick, 
flat, and blended with the prominent cheeks ; lips thick and 
turned outwards ; jaws projecting and chin receding ; fore- 
head low and retreating, and skull thick and heavy. The 
bones of the leg are bent outward and forward; the calves 
of the legs very high; the voice is feeble and hoarse ; 
the intellect puerile ; the thought commonly dormant; war 
a brutal passion, ending in cannibalism; their food wild 
beasts, reptiles, and insects, which they often devour raw. 
Thus we perceive in these lowest tribes an absence of almost 
every faculty peculiar to the human race, while their retreat- 
ing foreheads, slender limbs, hairy bodies, and extreme agil- 
ity closely ally them to the ape. The traveller Stephens, 
meeting some boat-loads of slaves from Dongola, observed 
their close approach to brutes and their orang expression. 
He speaks of this as startling and painful, and affirms that 
VOL. XXVI. 33 
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he can scarcely draw a line between the lowest of the negro 
races and their near kinsman, the wild man of the woods. 
Said he, “Though made in God’s image, there beamed no 
ray of divinity on their features, and they sat on the deck 
with their long arms wound round their knees, and their 
chin resting upon them, precisely as we see in apes, and I 
was electrified by the closeness of their approach to that ani- 
mal.” And almost every traveller in Africa has been struck 
with this similarity. In the lowest races of men the moral 
region of the brain is undeveloped, and it were almost as 
impossible to teach them morality as the orang. If the 
skull, or, still better, the entire skeleton, of the ape were 
compared with that of the lowest negro, the likeness would 
pervade every fibre of their organization, and in all the gen- 
eral features would be perfect. . 

Nor does the possession of language separate man from the 
orang. ‘The elements of the organs of speech are found in 
all animals, and on their degree of development depends the 


sounds they utter. This gives the bark to the dog, the mu- 
sical note to the bird, the growl to the tiger, the roar to the 
lion, and a voice of its own to each spedies of animal. The 
vocal organs are quite imperfectly developed in the ape, 
more perfectly in the negro, yet not enough to permit him 
to articulate difficult sounds. Neither the negro, nor any 
other uncivilized race, can pronounce our dialect without a 


brogue. 

That the human races originated in some way from the 
animal kingdom, as that did from the vegetable, and that 
again from the mineral, the analogies of nature loudly de- 
clare. But if so, there must have been a common stock 
from which these human races were derived ; that common 
stock must have been the species of animals which ap- 
proached most closely to the human, and that species unde- 
niably is the large ape, or orang. 

This, then, is our answer to the vexed question of the 
origin of man. His creation was in strict accordance with 
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the laws by which all previous animal forms were brought 
forth. When all things were ready, when the time had 
fully come in which the end of the creation was to be em- 
bodied in man, he was evolved from the highest species of 
the animal kingdom, — humanity’s first-born. On his form 
was stamped the image of his God, while within the ani- 
mated clay moved the “living soul.” 

It is the popular belief that all species of animals, man 
included, had a single pair of each species as their first an- 
cestors, and that all animals of one species are descendants 
from their primal pair. But we find nothing in nature to 
warrant such a conclusion. When the conditions of plant 
life were fulfilled, geology shows us that plants were gener- 
ated, not in single pairs, but in myriads. When the earth 
was ready for the evolution of animal life, that life came, 
not in twos, but in swarms. Countless millions of primitive 
living creatures were generated before one originated by 
parentage. No distinct family of animals ever originated 
from a single pair. And the human race is no exception. 
The original creation of man consisted, not of a single pair, 
but of many pairs. Now I know that in most of the relig- 
ious world this is not supposed to be an open question, but 
one which has been fully and distinctly settled by the Divine 
dicta. Our traditionary faith affirms that the Scriptures 
teach that all the varieties of men, from the negro to the 
Circassian, sprang from one original pair. We pause, there- 
fore, to simply affirm that the Scriptures teach no such 
thing ; — that this is a construction that has been fastened 
upon the Scriptures, like the meaning attached to the word 
“create,” rather than a development of their genuine mean- 
ing. It is not taught anywhere in the Bible, that all the 
varieties of men originated in one pair, and no fair interpre- 
tation can show it. This assertion may awaken some sur- 
prise, but we positively affirm the fact, and leave it there till 
it can be shown that we are wrong. 

The doctrine of the plural origin of man would in no wise 
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damage the power of revelation. All the virtue of the Scrip- 
tures is in their TRUTH, and that which is a truth in science 
eannot possibly be an error in theology. This doctrine would 
cause us to vary our interpretation of the first and second 
chapters of Genesis to no greater extent than modern geology 
has caused us to adopt in regard to the account of the crea- 
tion, or the deluge. The change of opinion required would 
not be any greater, if as great. 

The Church, in the days of Galileo, opposed the truths 
of astronomy, because they feared the Bible would be over- 
thrown. But we, their children, find no difficulty in accept- 
ing both Bible and astronomy. And our children will see 
the reconciliation in this case as easily and as fully as we 
now perceive it in that. 

But let this assertion be true or let it be false, our state- 
ment of the plural origin of man can by no possibility run 
foul of Genesis, for the very good reason that Genesis says 
not a single syllable upon the material or physical creation 
of man. Once for all, the creative work, detailed in the 
Word of God, and developed through six successive epochs 
of mental progression, refers exclusively to man’s moral cre- 
ation, — to his education, dating from a “ beginning” of 
barbarism “ without form and void,” to a seventh or per- 
fected state. 

This Divine summary is illustrated by figures borrowed 
from the creation of a material world ; but to read it as re- 
ferring to such a creation is to totally miss the scope and 
purpose of Scripture, which from beginning to end is one 
great parable, and, even in the very chronicle itself of the 
Jewish nation, alludes only to things mental, spiritual, or 
moral. 

Through all historic times the various races of men, under 
all circumstances, have kept intact their distinctive marks. 
No external influences, such as climate, habits, food, have 
ever caused a race to change its constitution or its color. 
White men have lived in the land of the black for more than 
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two thousand years, with no tendency towards the negro 
type. During this long period, the Italian and the Gaul, 
the Egyptian and the Jew, the Nubian and the Arab, have 
lived in the same land together, and have remained the 
same. Negroes have lived nearly as long in the land of the 
white man, and, except through the mixture of stock, have 
shown not the slightest tendency towards a change of color, 
or a whitened skin. The natives of New South Wales and 
of South Africa, living in a climate temperate as Europe, 
are nevertheless black. In the same latitudes, under the 
same sky, men live of every shade of color, and every variety 
of feature. And even though a burning sun did blacken 
the skin, would it crisp the hair, would it flatten the nostril, 
spread the lips, bow the legs, elongate the heel, or change 
the facial angle? No. This has never been done. Though 
white men should live under the equator, and black men at 
the poles, for ten thousand years, their children would 
always be born with the same colored skin. If, then, there 
had been but one pair, of one color, in the beginning, there 
would have been but one color at the present time. And if 
in three thousand years, or as far back as history, monu- 
ments, or mummies can go, no race has even begun to deviate 
from its type, how could all the divergence from a Circassian 
to a negro be effected in the four or five centuries from the 
time of Noah, when there was but one family, and therefore 
one color and one race, on the earth, to the time of Abraham, 
when the one race had become the many ? 

Again, if mankind were evolved from a single pair, then 
brothers and sisters must have intermarried. But such a 
practice could in those days have been no more right and 
proper than it is now. Physiologists tell us that from such 
“‘ breeding in and in,” the race would soon cease to perpetu- 
ate itself, and would swiftly die out. It is also opposed to 
the fixed moral law of right. If this transgression was a 
crime visited with the penalty of death under the Jewish 
code, if it be so dire an act of sinfulness in the light of our 

33 * 
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Christian teaching, it never could have been sinless, or right, 
or proper in any past period. The eternal principles of 
moral purity do not change with the change of locality, or 
the lapse of centuries. A practice so unpleasing in the sight 
of God in the days of Moses and Joshua, could in no wise 
have met his approval in the ages of Adam and Eve, of Cain 
and Abel. So evidently wrong as it is, and so contrary to 
the principles and spirit of God’s law, the immutable Law- 
giver could never have founded the very beginning of our 
race upon it. 

Could the changeless Divine Being have altered so much, 
in the course of a few centuries, as at one time to denounce 
the harshest penalties against a practice which at another he 
made the only law and method by which mankind were to 
be perpetuated? If it is a deed which even now, amid all 
the accumulated depravities of the world, strikes the mind 
with so much horror, it never could have been otherwise 
than abominable, and it never could have been blessed by the 
Divine Being. 

Nor does the fact of the plurality of origin affect the unity 
of the race, or the universal brotherhood of men. The human 
race is ONE, no matter from how many parents derived. All 
have one common mother in the earth ; all have one common 
father in God the Creator. Granite would be granite whether 
found on the earth or in the sun. A lion would still be a 
lion, whether he roared amid the jungles of the star Jupiter, 
or shook his royal mane at the base of the Himalayas. A 
man descending from an African first pair is as truly a man 
as another whose primal parents were in America or Asia. 
If he was born on the planet Saturn, he could still claim 
unity of race with us. The human marks are reason and 
freedom, understanding and will, human emotions and moral 


consciousness, the power to discover right from wrong, to 
think, and to wreak that thought on expression, — the owner- 
ship of a spiritual nature impressed with the image and like- 
ness of God. He who possesses these marks is a man. He 
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is constitutionally and essentially one with all other men, of 
all varieties, and wherever found; not merely on all conti- 
nents, but on all planets; and not only on all planets, but 
through all worlds, visible and invisible, natural and spiritual. 
Each of the different races, then, had a local origin; each 
great district of the earth was peopled by a distinct family, 
created on the spot. They had each separate stocks, and 
originated in nations in many localities. The Tasmanian 
from Van Diemen’s Land; the yellow-skinned, round-faced 
Mongolian from the vast verdureless and treeless plains of 
Upper Asia, beyond the great desert of Gobi; the black, 
woolly-haired race which comes bubbling up and streaming 
forth, with its ever-renewing tides, from the central regions 
of Africa; the white Caucasian stock, to which ourselves be- 
long, with the nations of modern Europe; the Indian of 
North America, and the extinct Carib of the West Indies; 
with a number of other races, — perhaps as many as thirty in 
all, — have each had a separate and distinct origin of their 
own. 

The negro, or woolly-haired race, originated at a much 
later period than the others, under the influence of the moist 
and heated air of Africa, in the tropics, and upon a soil spon- 
taneously yielding them every kind of sustenance; not feel- 
ing the spur of necessity, they yet remain torpid, stagnant, 
low, and undeveloped. On the contrary, the ancestors of the 
brown and the white skinned races were forced to emigrate 
by grand and prolonged geologic convulsions, of which men- 
tion is made in the traditions of all nations. All traditions, 
save the African, speak of that prolonged play of the forces of 
fire and water which urged the nations to new abodes from 
the highlands of Northern Asia. They were subjected to a 
colder climate, to great vicissitudes, to contentions and hos- 
tile strife, to prolonged and patient industry, all serving to 
stimulate and call into action mind and body. Thus, while 
one has remaned stationary, the other has advanced. 

The orangs, the immediate ancestors of the human family, 
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were of diverse color and character, very different from each 
other. Some were black, some nearly white, some brown, 
&c. The differing localities in which they lived, some on a 
mountain, some in a valley, some in a hot, some in a tem- 
perate clime, also caused a diversity. An animal or vege- 
table diet would have a marked effect. The transition from 
the animal to the man was gradual. No one could positively 
tell where the one ended or the other began, any more than 
he could draw a sharp line of demarcation between the ani- 
mal and the vegetable realms, or between the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms. 

The great types of mankind did not change from one to 
the other, but descended from different types of the Simia; 
while the smaller distinctions now seen in our races arise 
from intermixture, and from the differing conditions to which 
they have been subjected. 

Natural history also gives its aid to the theory of the plural 
origin of man. We find the earth divided into certain great 
districts, in many respects perfectly distinct from each other, 
each with its own peculiar surface, its own qualities of soil, 
and its own characteristics of climate, differing much from 
those of the other districts. 

These peculiarities of surface, soil, and climate fit it to 
produce certain species of plants, different frgm those of the 
other divisions. And these peculiarities of vegetation fit it, 
again, to become the home of certain species of animals dif- 
fering from those of the other districts. Thus we find the 
polar regions in striking contrast with the torrid zone; and 
this, again, differing materially from the temperate regions. 

On each of the great continents a distinctness runs through 
all its productions, so that everything growing upon one of 
them can be discriminated from whatever is produced upon 
any one of the others. 

The productions of one region do not thrive if moved be- 
yond its limits. The plants, the fish, the beasts, the birds, 
transferred from those regions of the earth where their home 
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is, and located in a region far remote and diverse, will not 
thrive, but without artificial care will soon decline and perish. 
Hence the inference that they were created in the several 
localities in which they are found. 

But this law of original creation must apply equally to 
men as to the other productions of nature ; for in the distri- 
bution of the human family over the globe, we discover a 
similar set of phenomena. Thus we find Australia with its 
own classes of plants, its own species of birds and animals, 
and its own native family of men. And these are found on 
no other continent. Thus they did not emigrate thither, but 
were created in that region which was intended for them, 
and in which they are by nature fitted to live. 

And when we pass to the American continent, the same 
phenomenon is observed. The fishes, the flowers, the beasts, 
the birds, the reptiles, the grasses, the trees, are all its own; 
while its own special race of men roamed over its hills, for- 
ests, and open prairies. The red man alone is here, and he 
is nowhere else. He has his own family of languages, his 
own ideas of religion, his own character, his own social hab- 
its and civil usages, and his own physical constitution. And 
the different races thus scattered over the world differ, not 
only in color, but also in the form of their bones, and in the 
nature and anatomy of their skin, hair, and other bodily 
organs. The diversity is so great, that they could not have 
been derived from a common stock. If we can show that, 
because Romulus and Remus sucked the same dugs, they 
were whelped of the same foster-dam, then we may believe 
that the woollen-headed African and the silken-haired Chi- 
nese were woven out of one fleece, or spun from one web. 

Let us now briefly deal with another vexed question grow- 
ing out of the problem of the origin of man; that is, his 
duration on the planet. Our prevailing theology fixes the 
beginning of man’s existence here at about sixty centuries 
back, while modern science finds traces and proofs of his 
life on earth during a period of more than a thousand cen- 
turies. 
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In the caverns of Bize, in France, human bones and 
shreds of pottery were found in red clay, mingled with the 
bones of animals now extinct. 

In the cavern of Fondees, the fossil skeletons of man are 
found in the same layer with the bones of an extinct rhi- 
noceros. Human bones were found in caves near Liege, 
together with those of the elephant and a species of lion, 
underneath a thick bed of limestone rock. 

In the caves of Torquay, rude flint knives and human 
bones were collected from among a great variety of fossil 
remains of animals now extinct, all beneath a bed of lime- 
stone. In Upper Saxony, the gypsum veins and fissures in 
every direction are filled with red alluvial clay, containing in 
clusters the bones of the rhinoceros, hyena, wild horse, and 
man. 

When, during the tertiary period, more than a hundred 
thousand years ago, the Irish elk and the rhinoceros roamed 
through the forests of France, a human race dwelt there. 
Their burial-place has been discovered. It is a cave in the 
side of a limestone mountain in Southern France, bearing 
traces of a vast amount of labor expended in fitting it for a 
sepulchre, and securing it from notice. Its entrance had 
been closed, and it was found by sinking a shaft sixty-six feet 
deep. Great masses of human bones were found there, with 
those of the stag, reindeer, rhinoceros, and wild horse, prob- 
ably offerings to the dead. The rude Celtic tribes, who are 
commonly supposed to be the first dwellers in France, must 
have appeared long after this people, for the Celts had no 
knowledge of these species of animals, and do not speak of 
them even in their traditions. 

In English caverns, the bones of bears, hyenas, and of man 
mingle in such a manner that they must have been deposited 
at the same time. In some of them, the same mass of rock 
holds the bones of elephants, hippopotami, lions, and man. 
When tried by muriatic acid, no difference can be detected 
between the bones of the animals and of man, their age being 
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so great that the animal matter had disappeared. Science 
knows that these bones were deposited during a former geo- 
logic period, —a period to which the duration of six thou- 
sand years becomes but a moment. Fossil human bones, 
mingled with the remains of the hyena, bear, and other ani- 
mals, have been found in the tertiary strata of Europe, and 
identical with them in appearance, color, and fossilization. 

The naturalist Lund found in Brazil fossil human bones 
in the solid rock, with the remains of an ape, and the usual 
extinct animals. 

Immense blocks of stone, piled above these fossils by the 
force of great convulsions, attest their extreme antiquity. 
Agassiz estimates the age of a human foot and jaw, found by 
him in the coast limestone of Florida, at one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand years. 

In the blue clay underneath the bluffs of the Mississippi 
human bones have been found below those of the extinct 
megalonyx, and entirely fossilized. In making an excava- 
tion at New Orleans, an Indian’s skull was found beneath 
four cypress forests. The time needed to form each of these 
cypress strata is estimated at fourteen thousand years. 

Such is some of the geological testimony of the date of 
man’s origin; testimony which has steadily augmented, amid 
a protracted and sharply contested controversy, in the face 
of the severest scrutiny, with every inference questioned, 
every conclusion challenged, and with nearly the entire 
Church committed to an opposing theory, and bound to place 
in the way of its adoption every obstacle in its power. Such 
is the uniform evidence of the fossil records, whether found 
beneath the cypress forests of the Mississippi, the coral reefs 
of Florida, the caverns of the Canary Isles, or the rocky 
strata of European and Asiatic caves. One hundred thou- 
sand years ago, at least, the Indian propelled his canoe 
on the Missouri’s flood, the Western rivers, and the Gulf; 
while the aborigines of Europe, armed with bow, war- 
club, and spear, hunted through tie British and German 
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woods, in their turn to flourish, wane, and become extinct. 
Race after race of these rude savages, the Saurians of man- 
kind, had risen and passed away, leaving their records in the 
pages of earth’s rocky volume, ere the Caucasian tribes, our 
ancestors, went forth from the highlands of Asia to possess 
and to civilize the earth. 

Thus was the earth peopled, and each grand division by its 
own peculiar race. Such was the origin of man. God alone 
is the source of life; He alone is life. All things exist from 
Him, and represent him. The human form represents Him 
most fully and truthfully; it is therefore the highest of 
forms, the image of God, and the end of Creation. The 
Divine forces were forming man even in the gaseous chaos 
of the beginning, ere matter had rounded itself into light- 
giving suns, or whirled off its rotating and balanced worlds. 
Each mineral, animal, and plant prophesied of him. Man 
is the bond wherewith God has bound in one the sheaves of 
His great universe. Through him the very stones, or the 
horny nails and terminations of the earth, return to God; 
and the creation lives on the perpetual condition of spending 
alike its worlds and particles, its days and its very seconds, 
upon humanity. Nota breeze blows, not a wave beats, not 
an atom stirs on the farthest star, but the movement enters 
his body, and becomes his constitution. Not a stone, or a 
plant, or a living creature, but carries up its heart’s thread 
into his loom, there to be wound into human nature, and 


thenceforth to follow the lead of his own immortal destinies. 
E. M. W. 


SOCIETY. 


A quiet scholar made his retreat 

From a brilliant circle of élite. 

They asked, “‘ How were you edified ? ” 

“‘ Were they books, I would not read them,” he replied. 
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AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 
ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THE WAR. 


A Nortuern man has set down in these pages a word about 
the War. I must set down another word, and from a very 
different stand-point. 

What does this Northern man mean by calling slavery a 
“temporary forced bondage”? Could anything temporary 
stir a people to the depths of their life, as this question is 
. stirring them? Could anything temporary cause such hope- 
less degradation as this entails? It is the most eternal of 
all the bondages of sin, for it not only hopelessly enslaves 
from generation to generation in this world, but is an “ es- 
sential violation of the Divine law,” inasmuch as its only 
safety lies in forcing its victims back into an ignorance and 
sin, which, if our Heavenly Father were not pitiful and just 
to demand retribution from those alone who are respon- 
sible, would reduce them to a far worse slavery in another 
world. There is nothing temporary about slavery; would 
that there were one such glimmer of light. There can never 
be anything temporary about it, unless we at the North 
dare to be truthful, and, putting our innermost convic- 
tions into words, declare that slavery is unnatural and in- 
human, subjecting all, even as remotely connected with it 
as ourselves, to contingencies which we are not willing to 
bear ;— that our right to make our desires known is as 
perfect, and our stake in this great contest as great, as any 
necessities laid upon the South ;— and that we will act no 
longer on the defensive, but will have a war to carry into 
the enemy’s country as well as they. 

One great reason for our repeated discouragements, our 
failure to carry all before us and crush out this rebellion 
as easily as we at first thought to do, arises no doubt from 
a stronger will and greater resources among the rebels than 
we at first had an idea of; but also from the want on our 
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part of a definite purpose, which they have. I feel, when 
one disaster after another defeats our hopes, as if God, with- 
out whose help we can do nothing, will not prosper our 
undertaking, till we have a higher purpose to fight for than 
we have yet acknowledged. We say, “ We are fighting for 
the Constitution and the Union, and after that the Deluge!” 
No one among all our speculators has yet prophesied what 
then. Suppose we gain our cause, as we all feel convinced 
we finally shall, no one dares say what shall be done with 
those rebellious children who are to be caught and forced 
back to their father’s house after they have turned them- 
selves out, as almost every boy has done at least once in 
his life, under an overwhelming sense of parental tyranny. 
If everything stands as it has done, what shall keep the 
turning wheel from bringing those in subjection back again 
to power in due time, to make further encroachments for 
us tamely to endure? 

Have we not always found in the every-day difficulties 
of life, from which we must always draw our analogies, 
that the truth boldly spoken in the face of destruction itself 
invariably opens a door whose existence we did not sus- 
pect, and our difficulties vanish? There never was an in- 
stance of a man’s being led astray, who firmly took the step 
his conscience told him to take, though it led into never 
so great darkness; the next step always becomes clearer, 
and he always finds that faith and conscience are trust- 
worthy guides. So it seems to me it would be now; but 
we have the old spirit in us still, which has permitted such 
encroachments from the South so long; we are afraid to 
say we will and we wont, and are only yet roused enough to 
parry the blows which would reach a vital spot; we do not 
yet refuse to be tripped up at every step by our never-sleep- 
ing foe. 

Almost all men at the North, and I believe many at the 
South, are convinced that slavery is an evil, and would draw 
a long breath, and feel as if almost all trouble had vanished, 
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on the day that slavery ceased to exist on our continent ; yet 
now, in this undeveloped and uncertain state of affairs, one 
waits for another to speak. We say under our breath: “ The 
death-blow to slavery is struck ; we all mean emancipation ; 
we must all come to it, but it will not do to say so.” And 
we cry aloud: “The Constitution and the Union! Leave 
slavery entirely out of the question!” We know that slavery 
is the very head and front of the offending ; that if we should 
go on as before, there would be no security against future 
outbreaks ; that every true man revolts at it as a wickedness 
involving the deepest depravity ; but we do not dare to say 
so, for fear of consequences. We are afraid to ask what will 
our Union and our Constitution be good for, if its destruc- 
tion is to be threatened every thirty years, —if we must give 
up our convictions of right, and qualify the dictates of our 
conscience by expediency. 

Suppose that the whole North should manfully speak out 
its true thoughts, and leave in God’s hands the results. Sup- 
pose that all of us who so believe should manfully declare 
that, inasmuch as we think this to be wrong, we will not only 
not encourage it, but will have nothing to do with it, or, still 
further, that we will do all in our power to counteract the 
wrong; depend upon it, there would be a still more astonish- 
ing unity of purpose than appeared so unexpectedly at the 
beginning of this war. We should then have a noble and 
definite motive for the sacrifices we are making, and our 
Union would be in far less danger than it now is from the 
lukewarm zeal of many who really see but dimly the end in 
view. 

Of what avail has been all our truckling to the South, 
our fear of offending the wavering States? They have 
wanted a firm rock to cling to; and whilst they have seen 
the vagueness of our Northern purposes, have taken ground 
definite enough, and far more attractive than our bare as- 
sertion that we are fighting for the Union, leaving each one 
to decide in his own mind what sort of a Union it is to be. 
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Property in slaves is now so depreciated that, could every 
slaveholder in the Border States be assured that proper remu- 
neration would be made him by the government for what as 
it now stands is his property, and often his only property, 
hateful as it is to use the word as applied to a human being, 
he would be alive enough to his own interests to stand firmly 
by our side, convinced that only by these means could his 
fertile lands be redeemed from the desolation which threatens 
or has fallen upon them. Of the farther South we cannot say 
as much ; the influences at work there these many years are 
far more adverse than we have been able till lately to imag- 
ine ; and generations perhaps must pass before a right under- 
standing of the trouble could be brought before the minds of 
the people, such unscrupulous means have been taken to keep 
them in ignorance of our feelings towards them, and to ex- 
cite them to mistaken rage against us. But has any moderate 
policy of ours ever produced the least effect? Do they not 
as firmly and thoroughly believe that we are fighting for 
emancipation, and, even worse, for their subjugation, as they 
can ever be made to believe by any step we could take? 
Have they not for years believed this to be the aim of the 
whole North, in spite of all that we could say or do to prove 
the contrary ? How could anything we should decide to do 
exasperate them further ? 

If a child is sick, a judicious parent administers the proper 
medicine, in spite of all objection on the child’s part. So if 
we believe, as we most assuredly do, almost without excep- 
tion, could we only cut off those large nerves which lead into 
our purses, and prevent our acknowledging to ourselves 
what we really do believe, that slavery is the cause of our 
terrible trouble, and that slavery can never be kept within 
prescribed limits, it will make our war no more afflicting, 
our enemies no more bitter and no stronger, our neutral 
neighbors (if there can be neutrals not quite enemies in such 
a crisis) no more formidable, and our cause more noble and 
more definite, if we will declare openly that we fight no 
longer merely for the Union as it has been, but that all our 
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energies shall be used to make this country what it has 
falsely claimed to be, a free country. Let us declare that 
no Northern soldier shall be compelled to return a fellow- 
being into an unjust and cruel bondage, that where slaves 
come into his power, either voluntarily or in the course of 
war, they shall all indiscriminately be free to show them- 
selves to be capable of judgment and of heroism, — the 
ignorant and depraved among them no worse than the igno- 
rant and depraved among our Northern poor. By and by, 
when it shall be safe (I blush to use the word) to declare it, 
we shall find individuals among them capable of noble deeds 
and sacrifices enough to redeem the whole race from the 
charge of inferiority. 

Let the Joyal master receive compensation for Joss of ser- 
vices, enough to satisfy him of the fair dealing of our govern- 
ment ; it will be a cheaper price to pay than we are paying 
now in the loss of our dearest and purest blood; while the 
truth stands, like a spirited and beautiful horse, alternately 
stretching and arching the neck at a formidable obstacle, 
longing yet fearing to pass, and refusing to be led for- 
ward. Let the rebel lose what he calls his property, as he 
would lose any other possession which should fall into our 
hands. We are fettering ourselves with our scruples, and 
trying to do with our left hand a work which needs all our 
energies. The astonishing security in regard to slave insur- 
rections, which gives the master power to leave his home to 
take up arms against us, arises from the universal belief 
among the slaves that our government would at once turn 
its strength against them, should there be any concerted 
attempt on their part to free themselves ; and so, misunder- 
stood by master and slave, we work—why not dare to say it ? 
—in vain! Our defeats and discouragements are teaching 
us other lessons besides patience and discipline and courage. 
God, who looks upon slavery with abhorrence, will not let our 
side prevail till we are so far roused and ennobled as to fight 
no longer for expediency, but for right. 

34* 
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A SERMON BY REY. F. H, HEDGE, D, D. 


JONAH i. 8, 9: —“‘ Then said they unto him, What is thy country? and of what 
people art thou? And he said unto them, I am a Hebrew ; and I worship Jehovah, the God 
of heaven, which hath made the sea and the dry land? 


THIS prompt reply to the question of country, and a cer- 
tain intensity of national consciousness accompanying it, are 
characteristic of the people represented by the party ad- 
dressed. ‘I am a Hebrew.” It was a doomed man at the 
point of death who says this. A distracted ship’s company, 
tempest-stricken, think to appease the Divine wrath, and to 
still the fury of wind and wave, by a human sacrifice. They 
cast lots for that purpose, “that we may know,” they said, 
‘“‘for whose sake this evil has come upon us.” And the lot 
fell upon Jonah. “Tell us,” they said to him, “ whence 
comest thou? what is thy country? and of what people art 
thou?” The love of country, strong in death, flames forth 
in the response: ‘I am a Hebrew; my God is Jehovah, the 
God of heaven, who made sea and land.” 

Whether history or fable is set before us in the book of Jo- 
nah, whether we receive it as allegory or fact, the touch of 
nationality displayed in this answer is drawn from nature, 
and true to the life. There never was a people in whom the 
love of country and the sense of nationality were more de- 
veloped than they were in the Hebrew nation. Among 
ancient nations they may be said to stand as representatives 
and types of this sentiment, of this idea. A poor country 
was theirs, narrow, rough, rugged, bleak, for the most part 
barren, of spare cultivation, unfitted for commerce; but how 
they clung to it, how they worshipped it! To them it was 
the land of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey, a 
holy land. Their Jehovah had given it; he was their God, 
and all the gods of the nations were not to be compared to 
him. He had helped them to exterminate the natives, to 
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drive out the Hivites and the Hittites, the Jebusites and 
Amalekites, and so to secure the land to themselves for 
their covenant land and undivided possession. It was a 
poor country compared with those of the neighbor nations 
of antiquity, — Syria, Assyria, Persia, Egypt; but their fer- 
vent attachment to it, their intense nationality and patriotic 
consecration, — the identification in that people of loyalty 
and religion, of patriotism and devotion, zeal for Judah and 
zeal for Jehovah, — these have made that this poor country 
and “feeble folk” are better known to us at this day than 
most of the contemporary nations of antiquity, immeasurably 
superior as they were in territorial, commercial, political 
importance, in everything but this one trait of nationality. 
These have caused that those other nations to a very consid- 
erable part of the modern world are known only through 
the instrumentality of this. These have caused that Hebrew 
localities possess for us at this day a more than geographical, 
a more than historical, a sacred and symbolical significance. 
The word Jerusalem means a great deal more to us than a 
city of such and such dimensions, situate in such a degree of 
latitude or longitude, containing so many inhabitants, distin- 
guished by such and such historical events. Jerusalem stands 
to us at this day for an everlasting sanctity, for a heavenly 
dwelling-place, for the city of elect and redeemed souls, the 
city of God. There are higher mountains than Sinai, and 
every way more remarkable in their physical aspects; but 
while the world stands, no mountain group on the earth’s 
round will ever occupy the place which Sinai fills in our 
associations and reverential regard. And that petty stream 
of Jordan, so bounded in volume, so contracted in its banks, 
so brief in its course, — geographically speaking, not worthy 
to be named among the rivers of the earth, — what a flow it 
has in our conception! what majesty and breadth and tidal 
sweep! What Tiber or Euphrates, what Danube or Missis- 
sippi, can ever equal it in our esteem, or roll through our 
thoughts as Jordan rolls in litany and song, the immortal 
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river of the soul? A poor country, but to them worth all 
the world beside. To be exiled from it, to their thinking, 
was more grievous than death. ‘Weep ye not for the 
dead,”’ says one of their prophets, “ neither bemoan him, but 
weep sore for him that goeth away, for he shall return no 
more to see his native country.” The sorest threat which 
could be denounced against them was the threat of denation- 
alization ; the greatest calamity that could befall was, as they 
expressed it, or as our version has it, to be “taken away 
from being a nation.” And when the Chaldean invaded Ju- 
dah, destroyed its capital, and carried captive its inhabitants, 
the national consciousness survived the nation’s overthrow. 
The weeping, backward-looking Hebrew, transplanted to a 
stranger soil, entertained his patriotism with pious recollec- 
tions and vows of eternal allegiance to the Holy Land. 
There is nothing in literature more touching, more redolent 
of patriotism, than the psalm in which a Hebrew exile on the 
banks of the Euphrates breathes forth his wail for the land 
of his devotion. ‘ By the rivers of Babylon we sat down 
and wept, yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. For 
there they that carried us away captive required of us a 
song, and they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, 
Sing unto us one of the songs of Zion. How can we sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land? If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem! let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

And during the long years of the Babylonish captivity, as 
one generation of exiles perished, and another came upon the 
stage, the thought and desire of their leaders, in the midst 
even of plenty and peace, still turned to the ancient seat of 
their afflicted race and the covenant city. The handsome 
and popular Hebrew scholar and courtier, at the court of 
Darius, amid all the splendors and solicitations of the royal 
residence, still cherished the thought of the fatherland, as in 
the secrecy of his private chamber he opened a window to- 
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ward Jerusalem, “ the joy of the whole earth, the city of the 
great king.” The age of captivity was ended, and patriotic 
Jews returned to rebuild the city and the temple, and re- 
people Judah with its native stock. And still the persistent 
people, under Persian, Macedonian, Egyptian, Syrian rule, 
resisted all attempts to undermine their nationality, with- 
stood the insidious policy of Alexandria, baffled the cruel and 
profane impositions of Antiochus, recovered once more their 
national independence, flourished gloriously in Asmonean 
princes, maintained their type under Roman Augustan sway, 
and finally, though again dispossessed of their capital, again 
expelled from the land of their inheritance, preserved, and 
preserve to this day, through all the centuries of their dis- 
persion, an unbroken nationality, —a nation without a coun- 
try, yet still a nation, still renewing from age to age of the 
long tragedy the longer and more prevailing hope, and, 
though fated to sing the Lord’s song in strange lands, still 
remembering that they are the Lord’s people, still waiting 
for the restoration of Israel, still sending their thoughts over 
sea and mountain to the Holy Land, where rest the bones of 
their fathers, where rested the ark of their fathers’ God, and 
destined, it may be, in the final event, to recover yet again 
the ancient sacred seat, and to dwell once more in the land 
of promise, inhabiting it, not as a strange land of temporary 
sojourn, but holding it by an indefeasible tenure of inherited 
right and divine conveyance, assuring it to them and their 
seed through all generations. 

My hearers, I have brought before you the example of the 
Jews as the most remarkable instance on the whole in the 
world’s annals of the quality of nationality, a quality greatly 
to be honored for its civil importance, as well as its moral 
worth. By nationality I mean two things which naturally 
run into each other, and yet are logically distinct, — love of 
country and patriotism. The one is a sentiment, the other a 
principle ; the one a passion, the other a duty. 

The love of country is instinctive in man. It may be 
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stronger in some races than others, and stronger in some 
individuals than others, but in none is it wholly wanting. 
Like the love of offspring, it is one of the primary instincts 
of the soul. It is no merit to possess it, but a shame to be 
straitened in this affection. Who can explain this attach- 
ment to the land of our nativity? Is it some secret affinity 
which connects the human organism and the soil from which 
it was formed? Is it dust cleaving unto dust, that endears 
the native soil? or is it some subtler influence, some spirit 
of the place, which, according with our spirit, mysteriously 
draws us? And how capricious this affection! The love of 
country is wholly independent of local advantages or mate- 
rial values, and often inversely proportioned to these. It 
binds the Swiss to his frowning glaciers and the Scot to his 
misty lochs, as well as the Italian to his fertile valleys and 
sunny plains; it draws the heart of the Irish exile to the 
“island of sorrow,” which refused him bread, more strongly 
than it does his Saxon neighbor to his affluent home. 

But this instinctive, half-animal attachment to the native 
soil is not all that we mean by love of country. That term 
includes a great variety of interests and associations, no one 
of which is supremely dear, but which constitute in their 
totality a sacred and indissoluble bond. The features of the 
soil are but one element among many. National customs, 
language, institutions, history, innumerable ties, memories, 
hopes, enter in and compose this affection. Who so cold or 
so wise, so far exalted above the ordinary limitations or so 
far degraded below the ordinary sympathies of humanity, — 
who so philosophical, or who so base, — as to be insensible to 
that sacred tie? as to feel in his bosom no response to the 
claim with which one’s country appeals to our hearts ? 

The love of country has sometimes been denounced, with 
an affectation of exquisite morality, as a narrow sentiment, 
unworthy a Christian spirit or a philosophic mind,— as a 
niggardly restriction of the love which should know no bound 
less comprehensive than humanity itself. Not love of coun- 
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try, it is urged, but universal philanthropy, is the Christian’s 
calling. Why limit your affections by mountains and rivers 
and seas? What have geographical outlines to do with the 
sentiments? Are we not all brethren of one blood, created 
by one God to dwell on all the face of the earth? Why 
should one country be preferred before another, since all 
are occupied by one family, and are only different mansions 
of one and the same household? Be it so; yet one may 
be pardoned ‘a special attachment to his proper mansion, 
and cannot but feel a nearer interest in that and its be- 
longings than he does in the more remote compartments 
of the house. The truth is, this pretended disengagement 
of our sympathies from local and accidental associations, like 
other transcendental refinements, is too refined for use. The 
philanthropy which proposes to absolve one from local obli- 
gations is more apt to be an apology for sluggishness than 
an actual experience. I question these ambitious generali- 
zations of duty. I mistrust the appeal from near and natu- 
ral and possible graces, to more remote and ideal virtues. 
I suspect the charity which answers an immediate demand 
‘on the feelings for home use with promissory notes of gen- 
eral benevolence, which pleads universal love as a dispen- 
sation from all love in particular, and, in widening its em- 
brace to comprehend the whole world, lets every specialty 
slip from its grasp. We may embrace the world with our 
thought, and we may embrace it with our Christian good- 
will, but we are not so constituted as to embrace the whole 
world with an equal and practical devotion. We may specu- 
late about universal man; but we must act in kindreds, 
communities, countries, nations, and if we are indifferent to 
the sphere in which we are placed because a larger claims 
our regard, we substitute plausibilities for facts, and sacri- 
fice principles to words. I do not believe that a man will 
be less a philanthropist for loving well the land of his na- 
tivity. On the contrary, I believe that the two affections 
are nearly allied, that those who glow most intensely with 
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love of country are most apt to extend their sympathies 
beyond their country, and that those who are most indiffer- 
ent to their country’s weal are least concerned for the good 
of mankind. 

On the other hand, the love of country may be too limited ; 
or rather the idea of country may be taken in too exclu- 
sive and narrow a sense. It may be understood to em- 
brace only the particular region of our nativity, with its 
physical aspects, its country manners and traditions, its 
sectional interests and institutions. With us Americans, in 
our peculiar system of united commonwealths, it may fix 
on the single commonwealth, and exclude, ignore, or despise 
the union of commonwealths which makes us.a nation. 
This is the vice of Secession in our country and time, of 
Secession considered simply as a tendency or principle, apart 
from the treason and rebellion with which the actual seces- 
sion of States among us has been attended. Considered 
simply as a principle, Secession perverts and degrades the 
love of country by sectional limitation, by exalting the part 
above the whole, the province above the nation. A higher 
and more comprehensive idea than that of country is that’ 
of nation. Or rather, let me say, the better part of the coun- 
try is the nation, and love of country is incomplete without 
nationality. The better part of our country, if we have 
one that deserves the name and our devotion, is the people 
inhabiting it. Not the individuals as individuals, but the 
nation with its government, its political interests, calling, 
destiny. Except there be a nation to which we belong, we 
have no country. It needs something more than the soil 
that gave us birth, though it be the fairest that the sun 
shines on and the richest that the share turns up, to con- 
stitute country. Latitude and longitude, lime, granite, coal, 
and slate, bind no one. He who has derived from the land 
of his nativity nothing more than his nativity, and a wretched, 
degraded existence at that, imbittered by oppression and 
by the withholding of all the rights‘and privileges proper 
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to humanity, has no country. The slave who happens to 
be born on a Carolina plantation can have no interest in 
the country which ever since he was born into it has been 
an enemy insfead of a mother to him, has done its utter- 
most to deprive him of his humanity and convert him from 
a soul into a thing. I should not expect love of country 
from him. He has no country, because he has no nation, 
because in his case the nation and country are wholly dis- 
joined. 

The better part of the country is the nation, and the better 
part of love of country is nationality, and the better part 
of nationality is patriotism, loyal devotion to national in- 
terests, principles, ideas, to the nation’s mission and destiny, 
to all that is symbolized and commended to us by the flag 
of our country. Dear and sacred to every patriot heart 
is the ensign that represents a nation. He is no patriot, 
he has no country or deserves none, whose pulse does not 
quicken and his breast dilate when, wandering in distant 
lands, he descries of a sudden that flag unfurled to the 
breeze in the offing of some foreign shore, — who can see 
in that high emblem nothing more than a striped rag at- 
tached to a pole,—in whose bosom it excites no stronger 
emotion than the banner of another and stranger land. Other 
banners may be more gorgeous and more venerable, but no 
other can have such significance for us. More sacred than 
any material sign, the cross of the Redeemer alone ex- 
cepted, is our country’s flag. Not a holiday bawble or pub- 
lic jest, but a consecrated symbol, a sanctity which ranks 
with the Bible and the altar, is that colored cloth to one 
who can read the meaning in the thing, and who loves his 
country with a patriot’s love ;—a symbol for which no place 
is too holy, and which makes more holy every place to which 
it comes ;—a symbol to be reverenced with something of 
religious respect. 

And here let me say, that all patriotism has in it a re- 
ligious element. With ancient nations, the state was a the- 
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ocracy, politics were liturgical, and religion a form of loyalty. 
When the Hebrew in the text was questioned concerning 
his country, he included religion in the statement of his 
nationality. ‘I am a Hebrew, and I worship Jehovah, the 
God of heaven, that made the sea and the dry land.” It 
is the tendency of modern Protestant nations to separate 
polity and religion. To some extent this separation is ren- 
dered necessary by the fundamental principle of Protes- 
tantism, which is individuality, while polities are social or- 
ganizations and politics a social science. We have found 
no way as yet to reconcile the rights of private judgment 
and individual conscience with a state religion. But this 
separation is carried too far when it goes the length of di- 
vorcing conscience from the state, and annulling all rela- 
tion between political and religious ideas and principles of 
,action. Every state should be so far a theocracy as that 
the principles which direct its policy may satisfy the requi- 
sitions of the moral law, and comport with the principles 
of universal religion. Every nation that deserves the name 
has its secular religion, distinct from that of the Church or 
the spiritual religion of its citizens, — distinct from these, yet 
bound to be in harmony with them. This political relig- 
ion embraces the fundamental principles and ideas on which 
the state is based, and which its legislators and representa- 
tives for the time being are pledged to maintain. These 
principles in our case are civil liberty, equal political rights, 
representative government, and the federal, organic union 
of distinct and otherwise sovereign states. Loyalty to these 
ideas is our national, political religion, as the law of Moses 
was that of the Jews. And, in the spirit of this national 
code, and after the analogy of that Hebrew patriot in the 
text, our answer to the question of nationality should be: 
“JT am an American, vowed to civil liberty and Federal 
Union.” 

I affirmed a distinction between love of country and patri- 
otism, — the one a sentiment, the other a principle. The one 
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respects the terrestrial locality, the geographical section with 
which we associate our nativity ; the other respects the na- 
tion to which we belong, its ideas, its mission and destiny. 
The one without the other has not only no permanent value 
or efficacy as a source of national well-being, but may even 
become, as we have seen, so perverted and degraded as to 
act in antagonism to it, adopting the principle of Seces- 
sion, i. e. of separatism, in opposition to that of national in- 
tegrity. In our system of polity, love of country without 
patriotism will be apt to confine itself to the single com- 
monwealth or limited section of the great republic. Quick- 
ened and guided by patriotism, it will embrace the Union. 

It required the distress and convulsions of this time, it 
required the civil commotions and alarms, the feuds and 
fightings bred by Secession, to show how intense is the senti- 
ment of loyalty in the heart of this people, to show us what 
is the height and breadth and depth of this love which we 
bear to our common land, to furnish an adequate motive 
and illustration of American patriotism. In calmer times, 
when alarmed by the power and extent of government pa- 
tronage, we may have been impatient of the central power, 
and favored the idea of State sovereignty, in opposition to 
that of Federal consolidation. Such has been my own ex- 
perience. But the startling events of the last few months 
have destroyed that illusion, and we wake as “ with a rat- 
tling peal of thunder” from stupor and doubt and semi- 
alienation, to feel for the first time in all its tingling force 
the electric throb of nationality. We wake to the convic- 
tion, new in its present intensity, that we are a nation; not 
a conglomerate of independent States, but a solid and power- 
ful nation, — one people, and not many, — out of many one. 
And though the disaffected and revolted States should never 
return to be constituents of this Union, there will still be 
a mighty nation left. Let treason do her worst; when the 
terrible explosion is over, and the wars and commotions 
are all ended, an American people will remain, a great and 
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strong nation. Cut off the cankered limbs, and a vigorous 
and majestic plant will be left, with branches stretching 
from sea to sea, and half a continent around its roots. I 
scarcely thought this a year ago; I believe it now. The 
experience of these days, the rising of a great people in one 
name and cause, the rebirth of a nation, is not too dearly 
purchased with the civil commotions that have caused it. 
Where the sin of treason abounded, the grace of loyalty has 
more abounded. 

Love of country, like all our sentiments, is blind in itself, 
and needs direction. Patriotism is more than a sentiment, it 
is a principle; patriotism is religion. It is the weakness 
of our people to place their faith in institutions, measures, 
and methods, and to make too little account of the char- 
acter of the nation, on which, after all, the whole fabric of 
our liberties depends. We think too much of the ballot- 
box and the Constitution, too little of the use that is made 
of them, of the men who are to use them. We place un- 
limited faith in the right of suffrage. The right of suffrage 
wisely and conscientiously exercised is a great political bless- 
ing. The right of suffrage ignorantly, foolishly, wickedly 
exercised is a great political evil. Worse than unconstitu- 
tional despotism is the right of suffrage without the wisdom 
and conscience which should accompany it. We ascribe a 
magic efficacy to the Constitution, as if it possessed a power 
independent of the wisdom and fidelity of those who are 
called to apply its provisions. It is all a delusion. We 
have had in our day abundant warning of the insufficiency 
of written instruments and chartered rights, when unat- 
tended by the requisite moral conditions to save the state. 
Nothing can save the state but popular intelligence and 
moral strength. It matters little the form of government. 
Republic, monarchy, it is all one. The important thing is 
the nation. Given an intelligent, wise, progressive, moral 
and religious nation, and you have the one indispensable 
condition of civil strength and national prosperity. It is 
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the nation that makes the government, not the government 
the nation. We are trying in this fulness of time, on a 
scale of which antiquity ‘never dreamed, the experiment of 
popular government. We may fail in this, as other nations 
have failed before us; but I cannot agree with those who 
profess despair of civil society if our polity miscarry and 
have to be abandoned. I have no revelation that the desti- 
nies of civil society for all time are hung on a given form 
of government. If the nation fail not in this day of peril- 
ous Visitation ; if the nation do not strike its banner to rebel 
arms, and succumb to treason, and compound with sin; if 
the nation shall come out of this great trial victorious and 
-pure,—I have no fear about the government. Under one 
form or another, the nation will know how to govern itself, 
and will find the polity best suited to its wants. 


RANDOM READINGS. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MANNERS. 


Tue last number of Blackwood’s Magazine contains another ar- 
ticle on American affairs, —“ Democracy teaching by Example,” — 
studiously contemptuous and insulting towards the loyal people of the 
United States, who are now struggling to maintain their government. 
The spirit of this and kindred utterances in the London Quarterly, 
and all the Tory organs, is not to be mistaken. It is a bitter hatred 
of republican institutions and manners, and hence the premature ex- 
ultation in the belief that republican institutions are a failure. The 
struggle of freedom against slavery goes for nothing. Their hatred 
of slavery is not half so strong as their hatred of democracy, and 
they would rather see a hideous despotism, with negro slavery for its 
corner-stone, established on the ruins of the American republic, than 
not have the satisfaction of exulting over the failure of a free repre- 
sentative government. 


35 * 
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That American propensities to boasting and swaggering have done 
much to provoke this bitter hatred, is not to be denied. Happy will 
it be for us if our manners become mended, and our pride humbled 
and rebuked, in the great lessons of the present hour. The national 
life of any people will have its idiosyncrasies ; it is narrow and dog- 
ged bigotry that will not look beyond these to the essential realities, 
the compensating and substantial good. Whether American or Eng- 
lish manners need most to be reformed we will not say. The follow- 
ing vivid pictures of English life, by one who had resided some time 
in England, Mr. Henry James, are very interesting in this connection, 
and exceedingly racy. 


MANNERS OF THE ENGLISH UPPER CLASSES. 


“J will not blame England, then, for her present timidity. I will 
never forget the inappreciable services she has rendered to the cause 
of political progress. But just as little can I be blind to the immense 
limitations she exhibits when measured by American humanitary 
ideas. She claims to be the freest of European nations ; and so she 
is, as I have already admitted, so far as her public or political life is 
concerned. But viewed internally, viewed as to her social condition, 


you observe such a destitution of personal freedom and ease and 


courtesy among her children as distinguishes no other people, and ab- 
solutely shocks an American. Conventional routine, a wholly artifi- 
cial morality, has so bitten itself into the life of the people, into the 
national manners and countenance even, that the kindly human heart 
within is never allowed to come to the surface, and what accord- 
ingly is meant among them for civility to each other is so coldly and 
grudgingly rendered as to strike the stranger like insult. The in- 
tensely artificial structure of society in England renders it inevitable, 
in fact, that her people should be simply the worst-mannered people 
in Christendom. Indeed, I venture to say that no average Ameri- 
can resides a year in England without getting a sense so acute and 
stifling of its hideous class-distinctions, and of the consequent awk- 
wardness and brusquerie of its upper classes, and the consequent ab- 
ject snobbery or inbred and ineradicable servility of its lower classes, 
as makes the manners of Choctaws and Potawatamies sweet and 
Christian, and gives to a log-cabin in Oregon the charm of compara- 
tive dignity and peace.” 
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MANNERS OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 


“T lived recently nearly a year in St. John’s Wood, in London, and 
was daily in the habit of riding down to the city in the omnibus along 
with my immediate neighbors, men of business and professional men, 
who resided in that healthy suburb, and fared forth from it every 
morning to lay up honest, toilsome bread for the buxom domestic an- 
gels who sanctified their homes, and the fair-haired cherubs who 
sweetened them. Very nice men, to use their own lingo, they were, 
for the most part ;. tidy, unpretending, irreproachable in dress and 
deportment ; men in whose truth and honesty you would confide at a 
glance ; and yet, after eight months’ assiduous bosom solicitation of 
their hardened, stolid visages, I never was favored with the slightest 
overture to human intercourse from one of them. I never once 
caught the eye of one of them. If ever I came nigh doing so, an 
instant film would surge up from their more vital parts, if such parts 
there were, just as a Newport fog suddenly surges up from the cold 
remorseless sea, and wrap the organ in the dullest, fishiest, most dis- 
heartening of stares. ‘They took such extreme pains never to look at 
one another, that I knew they must be living men, devoutly intent 
each on disowning the other’s life ; otherwise I could well have be- 
lieved them so many sad, well-seasoned immortals, revisiting their old 
London haunts by way of a nudge to their present less carnal satis- 
factions. I had myself many cherished observations to make upon the 
weather, upon the lingering green of the autumn fields, upon the 
pretty suburban cottages we caught a passing glimpse of, upon the 
endless growth of London, and other equally conservative topics ; 
but I got no chance to ventilate them, and the poor things died at last 
of hope deferred.” 

DR. JOHNSON’S VIEW. 


“ Sir,” said he, “two men of any other nation who are shown into 
a room together, at a house where they are both visitors, will imme- 
diately find some conversation. But two Englishmen will probably 
go each to a different window, and remain in obstinate silence. Sir, 
we do not, as yet,” proceeded the Doctor, “understand the common 
rights of humanity.” 


Way don’t the Christian Register look up its good things occasion- 
ally? It published the following a good while ago. It sung itself 
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out of the heart of our neighbor, Rev. S. D. Robbins. There must 
be more where this came from. 


“THE COMPASS. 


“ Tov art, O God, my East! In thee I dawned : 
Within me ever let thy day-spring shine ! 
Then for each night of sorrow I have mourned 
I'll bless thee, Father, since it seals me thine. 


“ Thou art, O God, my NortH! My trembling soul, 
Like a charmed needle, points to thee alone ; 
Each wave of time, each storm of life, shall roll 
My trusting spirit forward to thy throne. 


“ Thou art, O God, my Sourn! Thy fervent love 
Perennial verdure o’er my life hath shed, 
And constant sunshine from thy heart of love 
With wine and oil thy grateful child hath fed. 


“ Thou art, O God, my West: into thy arms, 
Glad as the setting sun, may I decline ; 
Baptized from earthly storms and sin’s alarms, 
Reborn, arise in thy new heavens to shine.” 


MEN AND MONKEYS. 


WE rather think that some readers will be liable to mistake the 
meaning of the writer of “ Cosmogony,” in his theory of the creation 
of man. On this subject there are three classes of notions and ideas. 

First, the very common notion of the literalists, that God created 
man out of the dust on the sixth day, and that all the human race 
have descended from a single pair within the space of about six thou- 
sand years. This notion makes the creation of each species a sep- 
arate work, arbitrary, mechanical, and miraculous. Men were not 
so much created as manufactured, and this theory may be called the 


manufacture theory. 

Secondly, there is the development theory. One species grew or 
developed into another by its own inherent and natural unfolding. 
Thus minerals put forth into vegetable life, vegetables into animal ; 
the animals of one species improved into those of a higher one ; dogs, 
under favorable conditions, developed into monkeys, monkeys in- 
creased in sagacity, built better huts, rubbed off their tails, learned 
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to talk plain, and so became men, — of course very rude men at 
first, but more handsome and cultivated and civilized after a few 
millions of years. This theory of species is essentially atheistic. It 
is charged upon Darwin, — we do not say how justly. All that can 
be said for it from a scientific view-point and from comparative anat- 
omy may be found in the July number of the Westminster Review 
for 1861, in Art. VI., “ Equatorial Africa and its Inhabitants,” where 
the capacities and possibilities of monkeydom are very ably set forth. 

Thirdly, there is the theory of creation by law. This asserts that 
the creation of any species is not isolated, individual, and miraculous, 
but that lower species are always the base on which the next higher 
is built up. God by influx is present in all things, creating all things 
out of himself, and not always by the propagation of species from 
their kind. For instance, the sun acting upon the soils under given 
conditions may originate plants where no seeds existed, thus creat- 
ing a new species. So again, acting upon plants for that special end, 
the Divine Influx may impregnate them with a higher order of life 
than naturally inheres in their own species, and so a new species 
come into existence. So again, the Divine Influx, acting upon the 
highest forms of animal life, may impregnate it with a higher life 
than naturally inheres in it, and thus the human species come into 
existence. And so—for the analogy still mounts upward —the 
Divine Influx, acting upon the human species, may implant within it 
a higher principle of life than belongs to it by nature, and thus out 
of the human species the Divine-Human may appear. This theory 
rejects and repudiates the notion that one species can come of another 
on its own plane of development. By natural propagation and pro- 
gress a plant is always a plant, though an improved one; a monkey 
is always a monkey. But Divine Power, taking successive planes for 
tts bases, creates new species by its own Divine laws, each fairer than 
the last, and culminating in man, the lord of this lower world. This, 


it will be seen, is the idea of the writer of “ Cosmogony.” 
s. 


THE CONTRABANDS. 


“ Srupip, lazy, and thriftless. We can’t do anything with them, 
and they never can take care of themselves. They never can be 
anything but slaves.” So it was said and thought by a great many 
honest people when General Butler first tried to deal with the first 
perplexing question growing out of the civil war. A writer in the 
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November number of the Atlantic gives an article, not more admira- 
ble for its excellent taste than for its pervading humanity, describing 
his experience with the contrabands at Fortress Munroe. Every 
Northern man, woman, and child ought to read it. He will be im- 
pressed with four general facts. 

First, the morale of these people. Among the sixty-four which Mr. 
Pearce, the writer of the article, had the charge of, he never heard 
a profane or vulgar word, — things which constantly offended him 
when among the soldiers of the army. All but six were members of 
churches, and some of them would exhort and pray with a native 
and touching eloquence. 

Secondly, their intelligence, sagacity, and capacity for business or 
for self-support. These the writer does not place much below the 
same qualities as they average among Southern whites. 

Thirdly, their universal longing after freedom. 

Fourthly, their general kind treatment by their masters, so far as 
regards their physical comfort, but as regards family separations and 
family purity, their subjection to gross and frequent outrage of the 
highest and most sacred rights of human nature. 

On this last point there is a strange ignorance among Northern 


pro-slavery apologists. They seem not to know that less than one 
half, probably less than one third, of the slaves are negroes. Mr. 
Pearce found among his contrabands those who would pass here for 
white people. He saw three daughters of a mother who had never 
been a wife, who had not the least apparent trace of African blood. 
Once, in roaming up and down Pennsylvania Avenue, we made it 


our business, as we passed the groups of waiters and hackmen, to 
count the percentage of pure Africans among them. There was not 
more than one in seven. This fact tells volumes upon what slavery 
is, where it is that the canker eats in most fatally, undermining the 
first foundations of character which have been laid by the hand of 
God. In what way this gigantic evil is to receive its death-stroke 
we will not discuss now. It is curious to observe that the contra- 
bands, and the slaves generally, have got the idea thoroughly pressed 
into them, notwithstanding the systematic lying of their masters to 
keep it out, that the present troubles are on their account, and that 
the day of their deliverance has come. Is it the coming event cast- 
ing its mysterious shadow on before it, and overcoming their suscep- 
tible minds like a summer’s cloud ? S. 
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THE YEAR THAT IS DRAWING TO A CLOSE 


Wit always be memorable in our Nation’s history, — indeed, 
may we not add, in the history of the world? It has been in Amer- 
ica a year of intense life. ‘The snow has been sprinkled very freely 
upon many heads, but we shall not mind that, since the fires that had 
almost died out in so many hearts have been kindled anew. Only 
upon the threshold, it may be, of a stupendous conflict, we yet find 
cause to say that our country has been saved from demoralization, 
and has entered upon a way — it may be long and hard — of deliv- 
erance. Who so blind that he cannot see in all this the hand of God, 
who overturneth and overturneth and overturneth, until the kingdoms 
of this world are conformed to the kingdom of the Lord and of his 
Christ. We are out of the hands of the politicians and abstraction- 
ists. The Divinity that shapes our ends rules the hour. It has been 
a year of faith, devotion, courage, patience. It is impossible that we 
should return to that old political status in which the chief end of man 
seemed to be the propitiation of the Southern oligarchy. Honestly 
striving to put down a rebellion, we shall gain all the fruits of a revo- 
lution. Henceforth we shall ask guaranties for freedom, not for 
slavery! Henceforth there will be fines, not for the humane, but for 
those whose selfishness has got the better of their humanity! We 
cannot yet see just how all these things shall be brought to pass, but 
they are surely in our future, a part of our success. 

These good fruits have their price. A part of this price has al- 
ready been paid, a part is still behind. We shall not begrudge it. 
For every sacrifice of this sort we receive a hundred-fold even in this 
time, and, strange as it may seem, there is often more true happiness 


in the midst of outward perplexities and tribulations, than in days of 
peace and prosperity. May the Eternal God be the refuge of those 
who in this great crisis are bearing burdens not only for themselves, 
but for others! In this high service rich and poor, lofty and lowly, 


meet together. May it be before the Lord, who crowneth even this 
year of strife with his goodness, and in all these great movements of 
his providence seeks evermore the emancipation of the individual 
soul from selfishness, that deliverance of man from evil, without 
which our riches are but dust and our years only sorrows. 

E. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


First Principles of Ethics ; designed as a Basis for Instruction in 
Ethical Science in Schools and Academies. By J. T. Cuamptin, 
President of Waterville College. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & 
Co. — This treatise, of 200 pages, aims at a more orderly and con- 
secutive development of the principles of moral science, and to supply 
a more rational foundation for them than is usually done in works of 
this kind. Its style is compact and clear, and the book very well 
adapted to its end as a class-book, where there is not time for the use 
of larger works. On the moral and philanthropic questions which 
possess living interest, such as slavery and the punishment of death, 
the writer takes conservative, but not extreme ground, and fortifies 
his positions briefly but soundly. 8. 


Woman’s Rights under the Law. By Caroxine H. Day. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise, and Company. — Mrs. Dall, in an exceedingly 
neat little volume, gives us here the three lectures which were de- 
livered in Boston last winter. She crowds into these lectures a great 
deal of historical information, and no one who candidly reads her 
book will deny that she fully vindicates her claim to be heard on this 
subject. The condition of woman under Oriental and French law, 
under the English common law, and under American law, is here de- 
scribed ; and without by any means agreeing with Mrs. Dall in all 
her ideas of reform, we are in full agreement with her as to the need 
of it, —as to the good work already done, and to be done, by rousing 
public attention and holding it to the question. She could not do it 
better than by this array of facts, and the appeal which she makes 
from them in her pithy and sententious style. May God bless her 
word, and give it a free course and a candid hearing. Ss. 


Tales of a Grandfather. History of Scotland. By Sir WauTER 
Scott, Bart. With Notes. In six volumes. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1861.— A most charming edition of a most charming book, 
one of the few works of history that we were willing to read in child- 
hood. We see that the boys have already caught it up, and it is a 
relief to know that they are receiving healthy food, not useless or 
poisonous stimulants. ‘Those who have the Waverley Novels issued 
by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields should have these volumes to accom- 
pany them, as the edition is uniform. E 
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fect unity of faith and feeling among believers in 
Jesus Christ as the eternal Lord and Saviour of 
men, — the living Shepherd of a living fold. 
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teachers and juvenile readers will not be over- | 
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of Christian training. 
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COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 








Tue subscribers, having formed a copartnership, under the name of Crosby 
anp NICHOLS, will continue the business of Bookselling and Publishing lately con- 
ducted by Crossy, Nicnots, Ler & Co., and respectfully solicit the patronage of 
their friends, and of the public generally. 

WILLIAM CROSBY, 
HENRY P. NICHOLS. 
117 Wasuincton Street, Boston, 
Oct. 1, 1861. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


117 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





C. & N. would respectfully ask the attention of their friends to their large stock 
of publications in the various departments of literature. 

All the new publications received immediately as issued. 

Particular attention given to supplying Town, Parish, and Private Libraries. 

Every advantage allowed to Clergymen, Teachers, and those who buy in quantities. 

All the various Periodicals — American and English — supplied regularly. 

** A Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications will be sent whenever desired. 


FURNITURE. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 
MANUFACTURERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


TURNITURE, DRAPERIES, SHADES, MIRRORS, &c. 





We manufacture our own goods, and have a large assortment of costly and medium quality 


Parlor, Chamber, Library, and Dining-room Furniture, of every variety. 
We pay particular attention to furnishing Hotels and Private Dwellings with 
GOODS OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


ind we invite the public to look at our stock. 
‘Our Warerooms are the largest in the city, comprising the 


Large Halls over the 
BOSTON AND WORCESTER, AND WESTERN PASSENGER STATIONS. 
Xr Entrance from Beach Street, opposite U. S. Hotel, 
Josepp BuckKLey. BOSTON. Cuartes P. Bancrort. 
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FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 
BLAKE, WARE, & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN 1844. 
59 Brattle Street, Boston, 


Capital and Accumulation, $250,000, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Furniture rnd CUphalstery , Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 
WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 


Offer for sale, at the very lowest prices, a very large 
and select assortment of 


Rich and Medium Furniture. 


: HIS very successful Company, having a - 

Rich Parlor Suits, of Rosewood, Mahogany, and Black lated a large surplus pa bia: 
Walnut, in Brocatelle, Plush, Damask, Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 

Chally, Reps &e., &e. students, and all others desirous of effecting insur. 

ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Walnut, | tom adopted by this Company, before procuring 
Oak, Chestnut, and Painted, in every variety | policies in others, which may be valueless when 

of style, to suit the taste and fancy |such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 

of the purchaser. | permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 

AL&0 Countries, — including several of the missionary 

A full assortment of Dining and other Chairs. | stations, —in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 





——rerm™” 


. . 1 Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
sk, Palm-Leaf, and !*st Annual Report, & PP 
Hair, Silk, Cotton, Hu | cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 


Excelsior Mattresses, Company in most of the principal towns in New 
Together with a great variety of articles usually keptin a| England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
First-class Furniture Warehouse. | Boston office, No. 29 State Street. 
a JAMES D. KENT, mecsiuell 


JOHN W. LORD 
MANUFACTURER OF FOSTER & ‘PEABODY, 


DEALERS IN 


- Shee ron ant Cin Ware, Roots AND S#HOES 


AND DEALER IN Of all the desirable styles, for 


STOVES, HARD AND HOLLOW WARE, Ladies’, Centlemen’s, and Children’s Wear, 


Oven, Boiler, and Ash-Pit Doors, and Funnel Thimbles, Of both French and American manufacture, which wil 
| be sold at the lowest possible prices. 
ALSO 


| 


N. B. — Boots and Shoes made to order, and warrante 


BRITANNIA and JAPAN WARE. * ‘ 
218 Washington Street, Boston, 


T T ; 
No. 51 i) ashington Street, A few doors north of Summer Street. 
ROXBURY. March 2%, 1861, 





It will entirely cure, or greatly relieve, the fol 
lowing distressing complaints: Dyspepsia, Dropsyg™ 
Diarrhoea, General Debility, Nervousness, Ulcers 
Piles, Bronchitis, Jaundice, Dysentery, Neuralgia | 
Liver Complaint, Erysipelas, and the endless cata 


PERUVIAN SYRUP logue of Female Difficulties, most of which origi 


nate in a low state of the blood. 
The Great Curative of the Age!) Get our new Pamphlet and read it. 


JEWETT AND COMPANY, No. 39 Summer St., Boston. 


<a For sale by all — 
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WHEELER & WILSON MEDAL FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


The wide-spread rep- 
utation of this machine 
is eminently due to its 
peculiar merits, which 
are acknowledged by the 
best judges to surpass all 
others in the requisites 


wry 


PAPO 


looked upon as a house- 
hold economy. In all the 
finer qualities of family 
sewing, on silk, linen, 
cotton, and broadcloth, 


. in hemming, stitching, 
~~ quilting, gathering, and 


all the innumerable ends 


for family use. It ha 


become a domestic in- aig \ ae to which female needle- 
stitution, and is justly 14/5 ine 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


confessedly occupies a position of pre-eminence. Those who have not hitherto 
availed themselves of the advantages of this machine are invited to examine its 
operation, and obtain specimens of its work, at the sales-room. In order to place 
it within the reach of all, it is now offered at REDUCED PRICES, and a 
new style for FIFTY DOLLARS. 
Rererences.— Rev. F. D. Huntinetron, D. D., Rev. Rurus Ettis, 
Rev. J. I. T. Cootinae, Rev. Epwarp E. Hate. 

> This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at 

the Office and Wareroom, at prices from fifty to one hundred and twenty dollars. 


228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to Clergymen. 


work is applied, the 





To Purchasers of Paper Hangings. 


REMOVAL. 


Having removed to the Elega/ Store, 
No. 225 Washington Street, Washington Building, 
OPPOSITE THE HEAD OF FRANKLIN STREET, 


OFFER A MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


French and Americ Paper Hangings, 
Embracing the RICHEST GOODS IMPORTED, and the 
CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 
Retailers and Purchasers for Private Residences or Public Buildings will find 
our assortment unequalled and our prices satisfactory. 


Importers, 
Jobbers, and Retailers. 


S. H. GREGORY. i 


, C. W. ROBINSON. 
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MOSES POND & CO.’S 
FURNACE, RANGE, GRATE, AND STOVE WAREHOUSE. 


Manufacturers of all styles of Hot-Air Registers and Ventilators, 


Marble Front Building, Nos. 79 and 81 Blackstone Street, Boston. 





~ i in- THE SUPERIOR RANGE, 
i, 


© DOUAILE OVEN RANGE 


i] a recent invention, possesses advantages 
TMi) +|$OVer every other now in use. It is ar. 

BS ranged for six boilers, all of which will 
boil readily. It has two ovens, each pro- 
vided with a separate and independent 
flue, so that while baking is done in one 
oven, the flue of the other may be used 
for conveying to the chimney the steam § 
from the boilers, and the odors arising 
from broiling, frying, boiling coffee, &e. 
The flues are also desirable for taking off 
the surplus heat in warm weather and 
the dust produced in clearing the grate. 
This important improvement over all oth- 





ONE-PRICE CLOTHING STORE. 





MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, & PARKER, 


Fine Clothing and Furnishing Goors. 


hon 
CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER IN THE BEST MANNER. 


kT all 
Ee 





192 WASHINGTON TREET, 
(OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL,) B O fy sy O N e 


STORE FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY GEORGE W. WARREN & CO. 
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HALLET, DAVIS, & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ 





Grand, Parlor Grand, and Square Piano-Fortes, © 


. 


-. 409 Washington Street, and Franklin Square, ‘ 


BOSTON. 


aS 


Pun 


| 
| 


22 Premiums over all competitors received at principal Fairs in United States. 


oneness rn alata 


“ The Boston House of Hatiet, Davis, & Co. have for years enjoyed the most enviable reputation 
yet accorded to American manufacturers, and we are pleased to see that they have now outstripped all 
their numerous competitors, both in this country and Europe, by the perfection of their New Scale 
7 oct. instrument, which, for superiority of tone, harmony, and power, far exceeds all its rivals in the 
square ~~ class. This Piano possesses so much power and clearness of tone, that it is readily taken 
for a full Grand when not seen by the audience, besides which its construction is of the most substantial 
character, the materials of which it is built being of the very best quality to be procured.’ — Newport 
Daily News. 


Special attention invited to these instruments, also to new scale 64 octaves, con- 
structed on same principles. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


59 WASHINGTON 


STREET, BOSTON. 








HOPKINS’S PURITANS. 
NOW COMPLETE. 


The Puritans; or, the Court, Church, 
and Parliament of England during the Reigns of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth. By Samurv Hop- 
Kins. 8 vols. 8vo. $7.50. 


This work, it is believed, will be found the most 
interesting and instructive history of the Puritans 
ever published. It brings to light many new facts, 
penetrates with keen insight into the complex rela- 
tions of English society, and, by a highly dramatic 
style of portraiture and description, makes the 
reader at home with the statesmen and preachers 
and people of England. Any one who begins it will 
find it hard to lay it down till the end is reached. 


The Life of Trust; A Narrative of the 
Dealings of God with Rev. George Muller. 


“ The Life of Trust” is everywhere exciting the 
liveliest interest. Pastors and laymen are earnestly 
commending it to the people, and the press declares 
it to be the most iouiatable work of the day. Four 
editions haye been already exhausted, and the de- 
mand increases. 


Bomance of Natural History. By 
Pair Henry Gosse. With elegant illustra- 
tions.. Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


A beautiful book for old or young. 


Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Lit- 
erature and the Fine Arts. By Kazuirr 
» Arving, A. M. With numerous illustrations. 
725 pp. Octavo. Oloth, $3. 





A Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose 
Fiction. By Davip Masson, M. A., author of 
“ The Life and Times of John Milton,” &c. 12imo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Gotthold’s Emblems $ or Invisible 
Things Understood by Things that are Made. 
By CuristiaAN SorIvER, Minister of Magdeburg 
in 1671. Translated from the Twenty-eighth 
German Edition, by Rev. Ropzert MENZIES. 8vo. 
Cloth, plain, $1.00. Bevelled, red edges, $ 1.25. 


Elegant Tinted Editions. 
Bevelled boards, npy edges, $1.50; do., gilt edges, 
$2.00; do., half calf, $4.00; do., half turkey, $ 4.00; 
do., full calf, $5.00; do., full turkey, $5.00. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia: of Eng- 
lish Literature. A Seiection of the choicest 
productions of English Authors, from the earliest 
to the present time. Two imperial octavo vol- | 
umes, 700 pages each, double columns, with 300 
elegant illustrations. Embossed cloth, $5.00. 

Chambers’s Home Book; or, Pocket 
Miscellany. Six volumes. 16mo. Cloth, gilt 
backs, in an elegant box, $3. 

This series contains a fund of valuable informa- 
tion and amusing incident, and is admirably adapted 
to the School and the Family Library. 


The Signet Ring and Other Gems. 





By Rey. J. D. LierpE. 16mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 


fo Any one of these works will begent by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of price annexed. 


CHOICE 





BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 


Oscar}; or, The Boy who had his Own Way. 
16mo. 68 cts. 


Clinton ; or, Life in the Country. 16mo. 
63 cts. 

Elia; or, Turning over a New Leaf. 16mo. 
63 cts. 


Whistler ; or, the Manly Boy. 16mo. 63 cts. 
Marcus; or, The Boy-Tamer. 16mo. 63 cts. 


Jessie ; or, Trying to be Somebody. 16mo. 

63 cts. 

The six volumes are put up uniformly, in an ele- 
gant box, for $ 3.75. 

By general assent, this is the most popular series 
of children’s books in the market. It tells such 
pleasant stories of city and country life, of in-door 
games and out-door sports, of studies at school and 
amusements at home, of the joys and troubles of 
boys and girls, that children never get weary of 
reading it. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New York. 


This amusing game was the last invention of the 
author, and can be played by any number of chil- 
dren or adults. It is really three games in one, and 
the fun is continually changing. In neat boxes, 
374 cents. 


BANVARD’S AMERICAN HISTORIES, 
Plymouth and the Pilgrims. 16mo. 


60 cts. 

Novelties of the New World. 16mo. 
60 cts. 

Romance of American History. 
16mo. 60 cts. 

Tragic Scenes in the Old French 
War. 16mo. 60 cts. 
The series bound uniformly, in a neat box, $2.50. 


Well fitted to allure young readers from story- 
books to the study of history. 








The Poor Boy and the Merchant 
Prince. 16mo. 75 cts. / 
The Poor Girland True Woman. 
16mo. 75 cts. 
These volumes, by Rev. W. M. THAYER, founded 
on the noble lives of Amos Lawrence and Mary 
Lyon, inspire boys and girls to high aims and useful 


lives, 


Young Americans Abroad. 1lémo. 


75 cts. 

The Island Home; or Young Cast- 
aways. 16mo. 75 cts. Some boys have thought 
this more interesting than even “ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ or “ The Swiss Family Robinson.” 

Pleasant Pages for Young People; 
or, Book of Home Education and Entertainment. 
16mo. 75 cts. 






































